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INTRODUCTION 

To  THE  PORTSMOUTH  EDITION. 

CT^H  E  two  parts  of  this  worky  which 
have  heretofore  been  printed  feparate, 
are  now  offered  to  the  Public  in  one  volume^ 
as  a  fyftem  of  polite  and  moral  injlruffiion 
for  both  f exes  :  'This  edition  is  critically 
corre&ed)  with  the  fpecial  defign  of  jur- 
nijhing  englifc  fcbools,  at  a  fmall  expence> 
with  a  proper  book  for  reading  and  par/ing 
their  own  language,  that  the  teacher  may  be 
provided  with  fui  table  means  for  mending 
the  manners  of  his  pupils  ^  while  he  informs 
their  under  (landings^  by  analyzing  the  gram- 
matical conftruEtiony  and  pointing  out  tfa 
beauties  of  the  mojl  approved  Jiyle. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Jan.  1786, 
A  2 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

rH E  late  Lard  CHESTERFIELD  laving  been  itni- 
<verfaUy  allowed  to  be  one  cf  the  left  I  red  men  r>f 
ibe  age,  and  m  oft  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  manners  of  mankind,  the  Editor  cf  the  following  pages 
humbly  apprehends  he  could  not  do  the  rijing  generation  a 
greater  firvice,  than  by  col  left  ing  th'.-fe  'valuable  precepts 
which  are  contained  in  hii  celebrated  letter:  to  his  fan,  di- 
gefting  them  under  diftintl  heads,  and  tkf  rely  fanning  a£f~ 
tern  of  the  mcft  ufeful  injlrufti'jn. 

1o  that  end,  he  has  diligently  felt:  fled  every  otyrvaihn 
and  remark  that  can  pojjiblj  improve  cr  inform  the  mind, 
within  the  rules  of  morality  :  ar.d  where  there  feemed  a  de- 
ficiency in  any  part  ofthejyjlem,  from  th*  occasional  chafrns 
in  Lord  ChfjJerfeld^s  correfpondtnce,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
fuppfy  it*  Much  might  have  been  /aid  an  the  fuljcft  cf 
indelicacy ,  but  as  inftruttions  on  that  head,  to  pcrfons  /"/ - 
fejl'ed  of  a  liberal  education,  muft  have  Leer,  unr.ctejjary , 
t&ey  ars  here  furpoft'y  omitted.  S:me  may  le  cpt  lo  , 
that  many  things  in  this  work  are  too  f; ivo'ons  io  1 1  mtn- 
timed  \but  when  it  is  remembered  they  are  calculated  for  the 
multitude,  it  hpfefttmeti  they  will  l-e  received  as  T'fjufla- 
lie  admonition!,  In  Jhort ,  it  las  been  the  Editor's  fixdy 
to  make  Lord  Chejterfeid  itfful  to  every  clafs  ifyjuth-,  id 
lay  that  inf.  ruction  before  them,  which  they  *witb  tir 
muft  have  found  amid  ft  a  heap  cfotbar  fnatttr  ;  in  a  word, 
to  give  the  'very  tjjlnce  cf  his  letters,  and  at  a  tenth  part 
ofibs  price  tboft  letters  Jill  for. 


PRINCIPLES 

O       F 

POLITENESS,  &c. 

ADDRESSED       TO 

EVERY    YOUNG    GENTLEMAN. 

AS  all  young  men,  on  their  firft  outfet  in  life, 
are  in  want  of  fome  experienced  and  friendly 
hand  to  bring  them  forward,  and  teach  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  I  think  I  cannot  do  the 
riling  generation  a  greater  fervice,  than  by  directing 
the  young  man's  fteps,  and  teaching  him  ho\v  to 
make  his  way  among  the  crowd.  I  will  fuppofe  him 
already  intruded  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
neceflity  of  moral  virtues  ;  (for  without  thefe  he  mufl 
be  moft  unhappy)  of  courfe  mall,  in  a  feries  of  chap- 
ters, point  out,  under  diftincl  heads,  the  qualifications 
necefiary  to  make  him  well  received  in  the  world ; 
without  which,  he  cannot  expect  to  bear  his  part  in 
life,  agreeably  to  his  own  wilhes,  or  the  duty  he  owes 
to  fociety  ;  and  as  modefty  is  the  bafis  of  a  proper  re- 
ception, I  (hall  begin  with  that. 

MODESTY. 

MODESTY  is  a  polite  accomplishment,  and 
generally  an  attendant  upon  merit  :  It  is  en- 
gaging  to  the  higheil  degree,  and  wins  the  heart  of 
all  our  acquaintance.      On   the  contrary,  none  are 
more  difguftfal  in  company  than  the  impudent  and 


8  MODESTY. 

THE  man  who  is,  on  all  occafions,  commending 
and  fpeaking  well  of  himfeif,  we  naturally  diflike. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  {ladies  to  conceal  his  own 
deferts,  who  does  juflice  to  the  merit  of  others,  who 
talks  but  little  of  himfeif,  and  that  with  modefty, 
makes  a  favourable  impreffion  on  the  perfons  he  is 
convening  with,  captivates  their  minds,  and  gains 
their  efleem. 

MODESTY,  however,  widely  differs  from  an  awk- 
ward bafhfulnefs,  which  is  as  much  to  be  condemned 
as  the  other  is  to  be  applauded.  To  appear  fimple  is 
as  ill-bred  as  to  be  impudent.  A  young  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  come  into  a  room  and  addrefs  the  com- 
pany, without  the  leaft  embarralTment.  To  be  out 
of  countenance  when  fpoken  to,  and  not  to  have 
an  anfwer  ready,  is  ridiculous  to  the  lafl  degree. 

AN  awkward  country  fellow,  when  he  comes  into 
company  better  than  himfeif,  is  exceedingly  difcon- 
certed.  He  knows  not  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  or 
his  hat,  but  either  puts  one  of  them  in  his  pocket, 
and  dangles  the  other  by  his  fide  ;  or  perhaps  twirls 
his  hat  on  his  fingers,  or  fumbles  with  the  button. 
If  fpoken  to,  he  is  in  a  much  worfe  fituation,  he  an- 
fwers  with  the  utmofl  difficulty,  and  nearly  Hammers; 
whereas  a  gentleman,  who  is  acquainted  with  life, 
enters  a  room  with  gracefulnefs  and  a  modeft  afTa- 
rance,  addreffes  even  perfons  he  does  not  know,  in  an 
eafy  and  natural  manner,  and  without  the  leaft  em- 

barraffment. 


barraflrnent.  This  is  the  characterise  of  good  breed- 
ing, a  very  necefTary  knowledge  in  our  intercourfe 
*ich  men  ;  for  one  of  inferior  parts,  with  the  beha- 
viour of  a  gentleman,  is  frequently  better  received 
than  a  man  of  fenie,  with  the  addrefs  and  manners  of 
a  clown. 

IGNORANCE  and  vice  are  the  only  things  we  need 
be  aftiamed  of ;  (leer  clear  of  thefe,  ?nd  you  may  go 
into  any  company  yoa  will  :  Not  that  I  would  have 
a  young  man  throw  off  all  dread  of  appearing  abroad ; 
as  a  fear  of  offending,  or  being  difefteerr.ed,  will 
make  him  cbftrv'c  a  proper  decorum.  Some  ptrfcn? 
from  experiencing  the  inconveniencies  of  falfe  modef- 
ty,  have  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  impudent  :  This  is  as  great  a  fault  as 
the  other.  A  well-bred  man  keeps  himfelf  within 
the  two,  and  fleers  the  middle  way.  He  is  eafy  and 
ium  in  every  company,  is  modefl  but  not  balhful, 
Heady  but  not  impudent.  He  copies  the  manners  of 
the  better  people,  and  conforms  to  their  cuftoms  with 
eafe  and  attention, 

TILL  we  can  prefent  ourfelves  in  all  companies 
•\vith  coolnefs  and  unconcern,  we  can  never  prefent 
ourfelves  well  ;  nor  will  a  man  ever  be  fuppofed  to 
have  kept  good  company,  or  ev«r  be  acceptable  in 
fach  company,  if  he  cannot  appear  there  eafy  and 
unembarrafTed.  A  modelt  afiurance,  in  every  part  of 
.life,  is  the  moil  advantageous  qualification  we  can 
poffibly  acquire.  I  N  s  x  T  B  A  9 


INSTEAD  of  becoming  infolent,  a  man  of  fenfe, 
under  a  confcioufnefs  of  merit,  is  more  modeft.  He 
behaves  himfelf  indeed  with  firmnefs,  but  without  the 
leafl  prefumption.  The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  his 
own  merit,  is  no  lefs  a  fool  than  he  who  is  conftantly 
difplaying  it.  A  man  of  underfianding  avails  him- 
felf of  his  abilities,  but  never  boafts  of  them  ;  whereas 
the  timid  and  bafhful  can  never  pufh  himfelf  in  life, 
be  his  merit  as  great  as  it  will  ;  he  will  be  always 
kept  behind  by  the  forward  and  buttling.  A  man  of 
abilities,  and  acquainted  with  life,  will  ftand  as  firm 
in  defence  of  his  own  rights,  end  purfue  his  plans 
as  fteadily  and  unmoved,  as  the  mod  impudent  man 
alive  ;  but  then  he  does  it  with  a  feeming  modefty. 
Thus  manner  is  every  thing  ;  what  is  impudence  in 
one,  is  proper  affurance  only  in  another  ;  fo:  firmnefs 
is  commendable,  but  an  overbearing  conduct  is  dif- 
guftful. 

FORWARDNESS  being  the  very  reverfe  of  modeityr 
follow  rather  than  lead  the  company  ;  that  is,  join  in 
difcourfe  upon  fubjedls,  rather  than  ftart  one  of  your 
own  :  If  you  have  parts,  you  will  have  opportunities 
enough  of  mewing  them  on  every  topic  of  converfa- 
tion,  and  if  you  have  none,  it  is  better  to  expofe 
yourfelf  upon  a  fubjeft  of  other  people's  than  of  your 
own. 

BUT,  be  particularly  careful  not  to  fpeak  of  your- 
ielf,  if  you  can  help  it.  An  impudent  fellow  lugs  in 

himfelf 


MODESTY  ii 

him felf  abruptly  upon  all  occafions,  and  is  ever  the 
hero  of  his  own  ftory.  Others  will  colour  their  arro- 
gance with,  '  It  may  feem  ftrange,  indeed,  that  I 
'  fhould  talk  in  this  manner  of  my  felf  ;  it  is  what  I  by 

*  ho  means  like,  and  fhould  never  do,  if  I  had  not  been 

*  cruelly  and  unjuflly  accufed  ;  but  when  my  character 
'  is  attacked,  it  is  a  juftice  I  owe  to  my  felf,  to  defend 

*  it.'     This  veil  is  too  thin  not  to  be  feen  through  on 
the  firft  infpe£Uon«i 

OTHERS  again,  with  more  art,  will  tnoJeJtfy  boaft  . 
•f  all  the  principal  virtues,   by  calling  thofe  virtues 
weaknefles,  and  faying,  they  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  in ro  weaknefTes.      •  I  cannot  fec.perfons  fuffer^' 
fays   one  of   this   caft,    '  without   Relieving   them  ; 

*  though  my  circumftanees   are  very  unable  to  afford 

*  it.'     '  I  cannot  avoid  fpeaking  truth,  though  it  is 

*  often  very  imprudent,'  and   fo  on. 

THIS  angling  for  praife  is  fo  prevailing  a  principle, 
that  it  frequently  (loops  to  the  loweft  objects.  Men 
will  often  boaft  of  doing  that,  which,  if  true,  would 
be  rather  a  difgrace  to  them  than  otherwife.  One 
man  affirms  that  he  rode  twenty  miles  within  the 
hour  ;  'tis  probably  a  lie  ;  but  fuppofe  he  did,  what 
tften  ?  He  had  a  good  horfe  under  him,  and  is  a 
good  jockey.  Another  fwears  he  has  often  at  a  fit- 
ting, drank  five  or  fix  bottles  to  his  own  (hare.  Out 
of  refpeft  to  him,  I  will  believe  kito  a  liar,  for  I 
would  not  wifli  to  think  him  a  beaft. 
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THESE  and  many  more  are  the  follies  of  idle  peo- 
ple, which,  while  they  thi^k  they  procure  them  e* 
fleem,  in  reality  make  them  defpifed. 

To  avoid  this  contempt  .  therefore,  never  fpeak  of 
yourfelf  at  all,  unlefs  necefTity  obliges  you  ;  and  even 
then,  take  care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may 
not  be  conflrued  into  fifhing  for  applaufe.  Whatever 
perfections  you  m/ay  have,  be  affured,  people  will  find 
them  out  ;  but;  whether  they  do  or  not,  nobody  will 
take  them  upr,n  your  own  word.  The  lefs  you  fay  of 
yjurfelf,  th?,  more  the  world  will  give  you  credit  for  ; 
and  the  m/jre  you  fay,  the  lefs  they  will  believe  you. 

L     Y    I    N     G. 

F«'  all  the  vices,  there  is  no  one  more  criminal, 
more  mean,  and  more  ridiculous,  than  lying. 
Th  e  end  we  defign  by  it  is  very  feldom  accomplifhed, 
fr,r  lies  are  always  found  out,  at  one  time  or  other  ; 
'and  yet  there  are  perfons  who  give  way  to  this  vice, 
who  are  otherwife  of  good  principles,  and  have  not 
been  ill  educated. 

LIES  generally  proceed  from  vanity,  cowardice, 
and  a  revengeful  difpofition,  and  fometimes  from  a 
miftaken  notion  of  felf-defence. 

HE  who  tells  a  malicious  lie,  with  a  view  of  injur- 
ing the  perfon  he  fpeaks  of,  may  gratify  his  wi/h  for 
a  while,  but  will,  in  the  end,  find  it  recoil  upon  him- 
felf  »  for,  «s  fooa  as  he  is  dete&ed  (and  detected  he 


LYING.  i3 

• '     \ 

moft  certainly  will  be)  he  is  defpifed  for  the  infamous 
attempt,  and  whatever  he  may  fay  hereafter  of  that 
perfon,  wiii  be  confidered  as  falfe,  whether  it  be  fo  or 
not. 

IF  a  man  lies,  fhufHes,  or  equivocates,  for,  in  facl, 
,  they  are  all  alike,  by  \vay  of  excufe  for  any  thing  he 
has  faid  or  done,  he  aggravates  the  offence  rather  than 
lefTens  it  ;  for  the  perfon  to  whom  the  lie  is  told  has  a 
right  to  know  the  truth,  or  there  would  have  been  no 
occafion  to  have  framed  a  falfehood.  This  perfon,  of 
courfe,  will  think  himfelf  ill  treated  for  being  a  fe- 
cond  time  affronted  ;  for  what  can  be  a  greater  affront 
than  an  atteir.pt  to  impofe  upon  any  man's  under- 
Handing  ?  Befides,  lying,  in  excufe  for  a  fault,  be- 
trays fear,  than  which  nothing  is  more  dafiardly,  and 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  manly,  or  more  noble,  if 
we  have  done  wrong,  than  frankly  to  own  it.  It  is 
the  only  way  of  meeting*  forgivenefs.  Indeed,  con- 
feffing  a  fault  and  aiking  pardon,  with  great  minds,  is 
confidered  as  a  fufficient  atonement.  '1  have  been 
'  betrayed  into  an  error,3  cr  '  I  have  injured  you, 
'  Sir,  and  am  heartily  a  (Limed  of  it,  and  forry  for  it,' 
has  frequently  di  farmed  the  perfon  injured,  and  where 
he  would  have  bc-.n  our  enemy,  has  made  him  our 
friend. 

THKRE  are  perfajis  aifo,  whofe  *vakify  leads  them 

to  tell  a  theufand  lies.     They  perfuade  themftivcp, 

B  that 
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that  if  it  be  no  way  injurious  to  others,  It  is  harmlcfs 
and  innocent,  and  they  ftielter  their  falfehoods  under 
the  fofter  name  of  untruths.  Thefe  perfons  are  foolifh 
enough  to  imagine,  that  if  they  can  recite  any  thing 
wonderful,  they  draw  the  attention  of  the  company, 
and  if  they  themfelves  are  the  objects  of  that  vvpnder, 
they  are  looked  up  to  as  perfons  extraordinary.  This 
has  made  many  men  to  fee  things  that  never  were 
in  being,  hear  things  that  never  were  faid,  atchievc 
feats  that  never  were  attempted,  dealing  always  in  the 
marvellous.  Such  may  be  a/Tured,  however  unwilling 
the  perfons  they  are  converting  with  may  be  to  laugh 
in  their  faces,  that  they  hold  them  fecretly  in  the 
highefc  contempt ;  for  he  who  will  tell  a  lie  thus  idly, 
will  not  fcjuple  to  tell  a  greater,  where  his  interefl  is 
concerned.  Rather  than  any  perfon  mould  doubt  of 
my  veracity  for  one  minute,  i  would  deprive  myfelf 
of  telling  abroad  cither  what  I  had  really  feen  or 
heard,  if  fuch  things  did  not  carry  with  them  the 
face  of  probability. 

OTHERS  again  will  boatl  of  the  great  refpecT:  they 
meet  with  in  certain  companies  ;  of  the  honors  that 
are  continually  heaped  on  them  there  ;  of  the  great 
price  they  give  for  every  thing  they  purchafe  ;  and 
this  to  be  thought  of  confequence  \  but,  unlefs  fuch 
people  have  the  be  ft  and  moft  accurate  memory,  they 
will,  perhaps,  very  foon  after,  contradict  their  former 
afferticrisj  and  fubjecl  themftlves  to  contempt  and 
i&riSoifc 
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REMEMBER  then  as  long  as  you  live,  that  nothing 
but  ftricl  truth  can  carry  you  through  life  with  honor 
and  credit.  Liars  are  not  only  clifagreeable  but  dan- 
gerous companions,  and,  when  known,  will  ever  be 
fhunned  by  men  of  underftanding.  Befides,  as  the 
greaielt  liars  are  generally  the  greateft  fools,  a  man 
who  addicts  himfelf  to  this  deteftable  vice,  will  not 
only  be  looked  upon  as  vulgar,  but  will  never  be 
confidered  as  a  man  of  fenfe. 

GOOD- BREEDING. 

VOID    of  good  breeding,  every  other  qualifica- 
tion will  be  imperfect,  unadorned,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  unavailing. 

GOOD-BREEDING  being  the  refult  of  good  fenfe 
and  good  nature,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  people  pof- 
fefted  of  the  one,  mould  be  deficient  in  the  other  ? 
The  modes  of  it,  varying  according  to  perfons,  places, 
and  circumrtances,  cannot  indeed  be  acquired  other- 
wife  than  by  time  and  obfervation,  but  the  fubflance 
is  every  where  and  always  the  fame. 

WHAT  good  morals  are  to  fociety  in  general,  good 
manners  are  to  particular  ones  ;  their  band  and  fecu- 
rity.  Of  all  aflions,  next  to  that  of  performing  a 
good  one,  the  confcioufaefs  of  rendering  a  civility  is 
the  moft-grateful. 

WE  feldom  fee  a  perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  ill-bred, 

want  in  refpeft  to  thofe  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be 

B  2  his 
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his  fuperiors  ;  the  manner  of  mewing  thia  refpeft, 
then,  is  all  1  contend  fc-r.  The  well-bred  man  ex- 
preffes  it  naturally  and  eafily,  while  he  who.  is  unufed 
to  good  company  exprefTes  it  awkwardly.  Study, 
then,  to  fhew  that  refpeft  which  every  one  wifhes  to 
fhew,  in  an  eafy  and  grateful  way  j  but  this  mufl  be 
learnt  by  obfervation. 

IN  company  with  your  equals,  or  in  mixed  compa- 
nies, a  greater  latitude  may  be  taken  in  your  beha- 
viour ;  yet,  it  fiiould  never  exceed-  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency ;  for,  though  no  one  in  this  cafe,  can  claim  any 
diftinguifhed  marks  of  rei"pec"fc,  every  one  is  entitled  to 
civility  and  good  manners.  A  man  need  not,  for  exam- 
ple, fear  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  take  fnufF, 
iit,  fland,  or  occafionally  walk  about  the  room  ;  but  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  to  whifile,  wear  his  hat, 
loofen  his  garters,  or  throw  himfelf  acrofs  the  chairs. 
Such  liberties  are  orTenfive  to  our  equals,  and  infulting 
to  our  inferiors.  Eafinefs  of  carriage  by  no  means 
implies  inattention  and  carelefTnefs.  No  one  is  at  li- 
berty to  aft,  in  all  reYpecls,  as  he  pleafes  ;  but  is 
bound  by  the  laws  of  good  manners  to  behave  with 
decorum. 

LET  a  mr.n  jalk  to  you  ever  fo  flupidly  or  frivo- 
lonfly,  not  to  pay  fome  attention  to  what  he  fays,  is 
fa  yager,  sfs  to  the  greateft  degree.  Nay,  if  he  vvcn 
forces,  his  converfatioh  to  you,  it  is  worfe  than  t  c- 
nefs  aot  to  liften  to  him  ;  for  your  iaatten|Jk)ij 
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cafe,  tells  him,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  you  think  him 
a  blockhead  and  not  worth  the  hearing.  Now,  if  fach 
behaviour  is  rude  to  men,  it  is  much  more  ib  to  wo- 
men, who,  be  their  rank  what  it  will,  have,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fex,  a  claim  to  officious  attention  from 
the  men.  Their  little  wants  and  whims,  their  likes 
and  difiikes,  and  even  their  impertinences,  are  parti* 
cuiarly  attended  to  and  flattered,  and  their  very 
thoughts  and  wiflies  guefled  at  and  inftantly  gratified, 
by  every  well-bred  man. 

IN  promifcuous  companies,  you  mould  vary  your 
addrefs,  agreeably  to  the  different  ages  of  the  perfons 
you  fpeak  to.  It  would  be  rude  and  abfurd  to  talk 
of  your  amours  or  your  pleafures  to  men  of  certain 
dignity  and  gravity,  to  clergymen,  or  men  in  years  ; 
but  ftill  you  mould  be  as  eafy  with  them  as  with  o- 
thers,  your  manner  only  mould  be  varied  ;  you  ihould, 
if  pofiible,  double  your  refpecl  and  attention  to  them  ; 
and  were  you  to  infmuate  occafionally,  that  from  their 
obfervation  and  experience  you  wifh  to  profit,  you 
would  infenfibly  win  their  efleem  ;  for  flattery,  if  not 
fulfome  and  grofs,  is  agreeable  to  all. 

WHEN  invited  to  dinner  or  fupper,  you  mull  never 
ufurp  to  yourfelf  the  beft  places,  the  bell  diflies,  &c. 
but  always  decline  them,  and  ofTer  them  to  others,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  you  are  offered  any  thing  by  a  fuperior, 
when  it  would  be  a  rudenefs,  if  you  liked  it,  not  to 
scccpt  it  immediately,  without  the  leafl  apology.  — 
*  B  3  Thus 
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Thus,  for  example,  was  a  fuperior,  the  matter  of  the 
table,  to  offer  you  a  thing  of  which  there  was  but  one, 
to  pafs  it  to  the  perfon  next  you,  would  be  indireclly 
charging  him  that  offered  it  to  you,  with  a  want  of 
good  manners  and  proper  refpeft  to  his  company  ;  or, 
if  you  were  the  only  flranger  prefent,  it  would  be  a 
rudenefs  if  you  make  a  feint  of  refufing  it  with  the 
cuitomary  apology,  '  1  cannot  think  of  taking  it  from 
'  you,  fir  ;'  or,  *  I  am  forry  to  deprive  you  of  it  ;'  as 
5t  is  fuppofed  he  is  confcious  of  his  own  rank,  and  if 
he  chofe  not  to  give  it,  would  not  have  offered  it ; 
your  apology  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is  putting  him 
upon  an  equality  with  yourfelf.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  rudenefs  to  draw  back  when  requeRed  by  a  fuperior 
to  pafs  a  door  fir  A,  or  to  flep  into  a  carriage  before 
him.  In  ihort,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  particularife  all 
the  inftances  in  which  a  well-bred  man  {hews  his  po- 
litenefs  in  good  company,  fuch  as  not  yawning,  fing- 
ing,  whiilling,  warming  his  breech  at  the  fire,  loung- 
ing, putting  his  legs  upon  the  chairs,  and  the  like, 
familiarities  every  man's  good  fenfe  mull  condemn, 
and  good-breeding  abhor. 

BUT,  good-breeding  confiils  in  more  than  merely 
not  being  iil-bred.  To  return  a  bow,  fpeak  when  you, 
are  fpoken  to,  and  fay  nothing  rude,  are  fuch  nega- 
tive afts  of  good- breeding,  that  they  are  little  more 
than  not  being  a  brute.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  poor 
comm-endarion  of  any  man's  cleanlinefs,  to  fay  that  he 
was  not  offenfive  ?  If  we  wifh  for  the  good  will  and 
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efleem  of  our  acquaintance,  our  good-breeding  muft 
be  active,  cheerful,  officious  and  feducing. 

FOR  example,  fhould  you  invite  any  one  to  dine  or 
fap  with  you,  recollect  whether  ever  you  had  obferved 
them  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  that  thing  ;  when  at  table,  fay,  '  At  fueh  a 
'  time,  I  think  you  feerned  to  give  this  dim  a  prefer- 

*  ence,  I  therefore  ordered  it.'     '  This  is  the  wine  I 
c  obferved  you  like  beft,  I  have  therefore  been  at  fome 

*  pains  to  procure  it.'     Trifling  as   thefe  things  may 
appear,  they  prove  an  attention  to  the  perfon  they  ars 
faid  to  ;  and  as  attention  in  trifles  is  the  tell  of  refpedl, 
the  compliment  will  not  be  loft. 

I  NEED  only  refer  you  to  your  own  breaft.  How 
have  thefe  little  attentions,  when  (hewn  you  by  others, 
flattered  that  felf-Iove  which  no  man  is  free  from  ? 
They  incline  and  attach  us  to  that  perfon,  and  preju- 
dice us  afterwards,  to  all  that  he  fays  or  does.  The 
declaration  of  the  women  in  a  great  degree  flarnps  a 
roan's  reputation  of  being  either  ill  or  well-bred  ;  you 
muft  then,  in  a  manner,  overwhelm  (hem  with  thefe 
attentions  ;  they  are  ufed  to  them,  and  naturally  ex- 
pect them,  and  to  do  them  juftice,  they  are  feldom 
loft  upon  them.  You  mufl  be  fedulous  to  wait  apon 
them,  pick  up  with  alacrity  any  thing  they  drop,  and 
be  very  officious  in  procuring  their  carriages  or  their 
chairs  in  public  places  ;  be  blind  to  what  you  fhcul<i 
not  fee,  and  deaf  to  what  you  mould  not  hear.  Op- 
poriunities  of  (hewing  thefe  attentions  are  continually 

prefcnting 
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preferring  themfelves  ;  but  in  cafe  they  ihould   not., 
you  muft  fludy  to  create  them. 

IF  ever  you  would  be  efteemed  by  the  women,  your 
converfation  to  them  fliould  be  always  refpectful,  live- 
ly, and  addrefTecl  to  their  vanity.  Every  thing  you 
fay  or  do,  ihould  tend  to  (hew  a  regard  to  their  beauty 
or  good  fenfe  :  Even  men  are  not  without  their  va- 
nities of  one  kind  or  another,  and  flattering  that  va- 
nity by  words'and  looks  of  approbation,  is  die  of  the 
principal  characters  of  good- breeding. 

ADDRESS  and  manners,  with  weak  perfons,  who 
are  actually  three-fourths  of  the  world,  are  ever* 
thing  ;  and  even  people  of  the  bell  underftanding  are 
taken  in  with  them.  Wh^re  the  heart  is  not  won, 
and  the  eye  pleafed,  the  mind  will  be  feldom  on  our 
fide. 

IN  mort,  learning  and  erudition,  without  good- 
breeding,  are  tirefome  and  pedantic  ;  and  an  ill-bred 
man  is  as  unfit  for  good  company,  as  he  will  be  un- 
*velcome  in  it.  Nay,  he  is  full  as  unfit  for  bufinefs 
as  for  company.  Make,  then,  good-breeding  the 
great  object  of  your  thoughts  and  actions.  Be  parti- 
cularly obfervant  of,  and  endeavour  to  imitate,  the 
behaviour  and  manners  of  fuch  as  are  diftinguimed  by 
their  politenefs  ;  and  be  perfuaded,  that  good-breed*, 
ing  is  to  all  worldly  qualifications,  what  charity  is  to 
all  chriilian  virtues  ;  it  adorns  merit,  and  often  covers 
the  want  of  it, 

GENTEEL 
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NE  X  T   to  good-breeding  is  a  genteel  manner 
and  carriage,  wholly  free  from  thofe  ill  habits 
and  awkward  actions,  which  many  very  worthy  per- 
fons  are  addicted  to. 

A  GENTEEL  manner  of  behaviour,  how  tiifling  fo- 
ever  it  may  feem,  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  pri- 
vate life.  Men  of  very  inferior  parts  have  been  e- 
fteemed,  merely  for  their  genteel  carriage  and  good- 
breeding,  while  fenfible  snen  have  given  difguft  for 
want  of  it.  There  is  fomething  or  other  that  prepof- 
feffes  us  at  firfl  fight,  in  favour  of  a  well-bred  man, 
and  makes  as  wim  to  like  him. 

WHEN  an  awkward  fellow  fir  ft  comes  iato  a  room, 
he  attempts  to  bow,  and  his  fword,  if  he  wears  one,- 
goes  between  his  legs,  and  nearly  throws  him  down, 
Ccnfufed  and  afiiamed,  he  {tumbles  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  and  feats  himfelf  in  the  very  chair  he 
mould  not.  He  there  begins  playing  with  his  hat, 
which  he  prefently  drops  ;  and  recovering  his  hat,  he 
Ifts  fall  his  cane  ;  and  in  picking  up  his  cane,  down 
goes  his  hat  again  ;  thus  'tis  a  ccnfiderable  time  before 
he  is  adjufted.  When  his  tea  or  coffee  is  handed  to 
him,  he  fpreads  his  handkerchief  upon  nis  knees,  icalds 
his  mouth,  drops  either  the  cup  or  the  faucer,  and 
fpills  the  tea  or  coffee  in  his  lap.  At  dinner  he  is 
more  uncommonly  awkward  ;  there  he  tucks  his  nap-' 
b'n  through  a  batton-hole,  which  tickles  his  chin, 

and- 
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and  occafions  him  to  make  a  variety  of  wry  faces  ;  he 
feats  himfeJf  npon  the  edge  of  the  chair,  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  the  table,  that  he  frequently  drops  his 
meat  between  his  plate  and  his  mouth  ;  he  holds  his 
knife,  fork  and  fpoon  differently  from  other  people  ; 
eats  with  his  knife,  to  the  manifeil  danger  of  his 
mouth  ;  picks  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  rakes  his  mouth 
with  his  finger,  and  puts  his  fpoon  which  has  been  in 
his  throat  a  dozen  times,  into  the  dim  again.  If  he  is 
to  carve,  he  cannot  hit  the  joint,  but  in  labouring  to 
cut  through  the  bone,  fplafhes  the  fauce  over  every 
body's  cloaths.  He  generally  daubs  himfelf  all  over, 
his  elbows  are  in  the  next  perfon's  plate,  and  he  is 
up  to  the  knuckles  in  foup  and  greafe.  If  he  drinks, 
it  is  with  his  mouth  full,  interrupting  the  whole  com- 
pany with  '  To  your  good  health,  fir,'  and  *  My 
'  fervice  to  you  ;'  perhaps  coughs  in  his  glafs,  and  be- 
fprinkles  the  whole  table.  Further,  ha  has  peihaps  a 
number  of  difagreeable  tricks,  he  fnuffs  up  his  nofe, 
picks  it  with  his  fingers,  blows  it,  and  lo'iks  in  his 
handkerchief,  crams  hit  hands  firil  into  his  bofom, 
and  next  into  his  bieeches.  In  fhort,  he  neither  dreiT- 
es  nor  acls  like  any  other  perfon,  but  is  particularly 
awkward  in  every  thing  he  does.  AH  this,  I  own, 
has  nothing  in  it  criminal  ;  but  it  is  fuch  an  offence 
to  good  manners  and  good  breeding,  that  it  is  univer- 
fally  dpfpifed  ;  it  makes  a  man  ridiculous  in  every 
company,  and,  of  courfe,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  every  one  who  would  wiili  to  pleafe. 

FROM  this  picture  of  the  ill-bred  man,  you  will 

eafily 
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eaiily  difcover  that  of  the  v/ell-bred  ;  for  you  may  rea- 
dily judge  what  you  ought  to  do,  when  you  are  told 
what  you  ought  not  to  do  ;  a  little  attention  to  the 
manners  of  thofe  who  have  feeti  the  world,  will  make 
a  proper  behaviour  habitual  and  familiar  to  you, 

ACTIONS,  that  would  otherwife  be  pleafing,  fre- 
quently become  ridiculous  by  the  manner  of  doing 
them,  If  a  lady  drop  her  fan  in  company,  the  worft- 
bred  man  would  immediately  pick  it  up,  and  give  it 
to  her  ;  the  beft  bred  man  cart  do  no  more  ;  but  then 
he  does  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  that  is  fure  to  pleafe  ; 
whereas  the  other  would  do  it  fo  awkwardly  as  to  be 
laughed  at* 

You  may  alfo  know  a  well-bred  perion  by  his  man^ 
ner  of  fitting.  Alhamed  and  confufed,  the  awkward 
man  fits  in  his  chaif  ftiff  and  bolt  upright,  whereas 
the  man  of  faihion,  is  eafy  in  every  pofition  ;  inftead 
cf  lolling  or  lounging  as  he  fits,  he  leans  with  ele- 
gance, and  by  varying  his  attitudes,  (hews  that  he  has 
been  ufed  to  good  company.  Let  it  be  one  part  of 
your  ftudy  then,  to  learn  to  fit  genteely  in  different 
companies,  to  loll  gracefully,  where  you  are  authoriz- 
ed to  take  that  liberty,  and  fit  up  refpec~lfully,  wher£ 
that  freedom  is  not  allowable. 

Itf  fhortj  you  cannot  conceive  how  advantageous  a 
graceful  carriage  snd  a  pleafing  addrefs  are,  upon  all 
bccafions  5  they  enfnare  the  afFedlions,  fteal  a  prepof- 
feffiori  in  cur  favour,  and  play  about  the  heart  till 
they  engage  it,  Mow 
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Now  to  acquire  a  graceful  air,  you  mufl  attend  to 
your  dancing;  no  one  can  either  fit,  fland  or  walk 
well,  unlefs  he  dances  well.  And,  in  learning  to 
dance,  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  motion  of  your 
arms,  for  a  ftiffnefs  in  the  vvrift  will  make  any  man 
look  awkward.  If  a  man  walks  well,  prefents  him- 
felf  well  in  company,  wears  his  hat  well,  moves  his 
head  properly,  and  his  arms  gracefully,  it  is  almoffc 
all  that  is  necefTfiry. 

THERE  is  alfo  an  a\vkward«efs  in  fpeech,  that  na- 
turally  falls  under  this  head,  and  ought  to  and  may 
be  guarded  againft  ;  fuch  as  forgetting  names,  and 
miftaking  one  name  for  another  ;  to  fpeak  of  Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-him,  or  You-know-who,  Mrs.  Thing- 
um,  What's-her-name,  or  How-d'ye-call-her,  is  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  and  vulgar.  It  is  the  fame  to  ad- 
drefs  people  by  improper  titles,  as^r  for  my  lord  ;  to 
begin  a  flory  without  being  able  to  finifti  it,  and  break 
off  in  the  middle,  with,  '  I  have  forgot  the  reft.* 

OUR  voice  and  manner  of  fpeaking  too,  mould 
likewife  be  attended  to'.  Some  will  mumble  over 
their  words,  fo  as  not  to  be  intelligible,  and  others 
will  fpeak  fo  fall  as  riot  to  be  underftood,  and,  in  do- 
ing this,  will  fpntter  and  fpit  in  yoar  face  :  feme  will 
bawl  as  if  they  were  fpeaking  to  the  deaf ;  others  will 
fpeak  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be  heard  ;  and  many  will 
put  their  face  fo  clofe  to  yours,  as  to  offend  yoa  with 
their  breatb.  All  thefb  habits  are  horrid  and  difguft- 

fti 
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/ul,  but  may  eafily  be  got  the  better  of,  with  care. 
They  are  the  vulgar  charatleriitics  of  a  low  bred  man. 
or  are  proofs  that  very  little  pains  have  been  beftowed 
in  his  education.  In  ihort,  an  attention  to  ihtfe  Sh'le 
matters  is  of  greater  importance  than  you  are  aware 
of;  many  fenfible  men  having  loft  ground  for  want 
of  thefe  little  graces,  and  many,  poflefled  of  thefe 
perfections  alone,  having  made  their  way  through  life, 
who  otherwife  would  not  have  been  noticed. 
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BU  T,  as  no  one  can  pleafe  in  company,  however 
graceful  in  his  air,  unlefs  he  be  clean  and   neat 
in  his  perfon,  this  qualification  comes  next  to  be  con- 
fidered. 

NEC  LI  GEN7  CE,  of  one's  perfon  not  only  implies  an 
unfulrerable  indolence,  but  an  indifference  whether 
\ve  pleafe  or  not.  It  betrays  an  inference  and  affecta- 
tion, ariiing  from  a  prefumption,  that  we  are  fure  of 
pleafing,  without  having  recourfe  to  thofe  means 
which  many  are  obliged  to  nfe. 

HE  who  is  not  thoroughly  clean  In  his  perfon,  will 
be  offenfive  to  all  he  cpnverfes  with.  A  particular 
regard  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  your  mouth,  teeth,  hands 
and  nails,  is  but  common  decency.  A  foul  mouth 
and  unclean  hands,  are  certain  marks  of  vulgarity  ; 
the  firft  is  the  caufe  of  an  offenfive  breath,  which  no- 
body can  bear,  and  the  laft  is  declarative  of  dirty 
C  u-ork  : 
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work  ;  one  may  always  know  a  gentleman  by  the  flate 
of  his  hand*  and  nails.  The  flefh  at  the  roots  mould 
be  kept  back,  fo  as  to  fo&w  the  femicircles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nails  ;  the  edges  of  the  nails  (hould  never 
be  cut  down  below  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  nor  (hould 
they  be  fuffered  to  gro\v  longer  than  the  fingers. 
When  the  nails  are  cut  down  to  the  quick,  it  is  a 
flirewd  fign  that  the  man  is  a  mechanic,  to  whom  long 
rails  would  be  troublefome,  or  that  he  gets  his  bread 
by  fiddling  ;  and  if  they  are  longer  than  his  finger's 
ends,  and  encircled  with  a  black  rim,  it  foretells  he 
has  been  laborioufiy  and  meanly  employed,  and  too 
fatigued  to  clean  himfelf;  a  good  apology  for  want 
of  cleaniinefs  in  a  mechanic,  but  the  greateft  difgrace 
that  can  attend  a  gentleman. 

THESE  things  may  appear  too  infignincant  to  be 
mentioned  ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that  a  t'noufand 
little  namelefs  things,  which  every  one  feeis,  bi 
one  can  defcribe,  confpire  to  form  that  w&ole  of  pleaf- 
ing,  I  hope  you  will  not  call  them  trifling.  Befides, 
a  clean  mirt  And  a  clean  perfon  are  as  neceiTary  to 
health,  as  not  to  offend  other  people.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  me,  which  I  have  lived  to  fee  verified,  that  he 
who  is  negligent, at  twenty  years  of  age,  will  be  a  ilov- 
en  at  forty,  and  intolerable  at  fifty. 

DRESS. 

NEATNESS    of  perfon,  I  cbferved,  was  a: 
necciTary  as  cleanlinefs  ;  of  courfe,  fome  atten- 
"    ticn  muft  bo-  paid  to  your  drefs.  STICK 
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SUCH  is  the  abfurdity  of  the  times,  that  to  pafs- 
well  with  the  world,  we  mufl  adopt  fome  of  its  cuf- 
toms,  be  they  ridiculous  or  not. 

IN  the  firft  "place,  to  neglect  one's  drefs  is  to  aSront 
all  the  female  part  of  oar  acquaintance,  The  women 
in  particular  pay  an  attention  to  their  drefs  ;  to  neg- 
lect therefore  yours  will  difpleafe  them,  as  it  would 
Be  tacitly" taking  them  with  vanity,  and  declaring  that 
you  thought  them  not  worth  that  refpect  which  every 
body  elfe  does.  And,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  it 
being  the  women  who  ftamp  a  young  man's  credit  in 
the  faihionable  world,  if  you  do  not  make  yourfelf 
agreeable  to  them,  you  will  aiTuredly  lofe  ground 
among  the  men. 

DRESS,  as  trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  a  man  of 
underftanding,  prepoficffes  on  the  firlt  appearance, 
which  is  frequently  decifive.  And  indeed  we  form 
fome  opinion  of  a  man's  fenfe  and  character  from  his 
drefs.  Any  exceeding  of  the  fufhion,  or  any  affecta- 
tion whatever  in  drefs,  argues  a  weaknefs  in  under- 
ihsding,  and  nine  times  in  ten,  it  wiil  be  found  fo. 

THERE  are  few  young  fellows  bat  what  difpiay  fome 
character  or  other  in  this  fhape.  Some  would  be 
thought  fearlefs  and  brave  ;  thefe  wear  a  black  cravat, 
a  Ihort  coat  and  \vaiftcoat,  an  uncommon  long  fword 
hanging  to  their  knees,  a  large  hat  fiercely  cocked, 
and  &re~j!ajb  all  over.  Others  affect  to  be  country 
Quires  ;  thefe  will  go  about  in  buckikin  bieeehes, 
C  2  brown 
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brown  frocks,  and  great  oaken  cudgels  in  their  hands, 
flouched  hats,  with  they-  hair  undreffed  and  tucked 
up  under  them  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  imitate 
grooms  and  country  boobies  fo  well  externally,  that 
there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  of  their  refembling  them 
as  well  internally.  Others,  again,  paint  and  powder 
themfelves  fo  much,  and  drefs  fo  finically,  as  leads  us 
to  fuppofe  they  arc  only  women  in  boy's  cloaths. 
Now  a  fenfible  man  carefully  avoids  all  this,  or  any 
other  affc&ation.  He  drefles  as  fafhionably  and  as 
well  as  perfons  of  the  beft  families  and  beft  fenfe  ;  if 
he  exceeds  them,  he  is  a  coxcomb  ;  if  he  dreiTes  work, 
he  is  unpardonable. 

DRESS  yourfelf  fine,  then,  ifpoffible,  or  plain,  a- 
greeably  to  the  company  you  are  in  ;  that  is,  conform 
to  the  drefs  of  others,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  tumbled.  Imitate  thofe  reafonabie  people  of 
your  own  age,  whofe  drefs  is  neither  remarked  as  too 
neglected  or  too  much  fludied.  Take  care  to  have 
your  clothes  well  made,  in  the  fafhion,  and  to  fit  you, 
or  you  will,  after  all,  appear  awkward.  When  once 
crefled,  think  no  more  of  it  ;  fhew  no  fear  of  difcom- 
poling  your  drefs,  but  let  all  your  motions  be  as  eafy 
and  unembarraffed,  as  if  you  were  at  horns  in  your 
diOiabilie. 

ELEGANCE'   OF     EXPRESSION. 

HAVING    mentioned  elegance  of  perfon,  I 
will  proceed  to  elegance  of  expreflion. 

IT 
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IT  is  not  one  or  two  qualifications  alone  complete 
the  gentleman;  it  muit  be  a  union  of  many-;  and 
graceful  fpeaking  is  as  effendal  as  gracefulnefs  of  per- 
fon.  Every  man  cannot  be  a  harmonious  fpeaker  ; 
a  roughnefs  or  c  >arfenefs  of  voice  may  prevent  it  ;  but 
if  there  are  no  natural  imperfedions,  if  a  man  does 
not  itammer  or  lifp,  or  has  not  loft  his  teeth,  he  may 
fpeak  gracefully  ;  nor  will  all  thefe  defects,  if  he  has 
a  mind  to  it,  prevent  him  from  fpeaking  correctly. 

NOBODY  can  attend  with  pleafure  to  a  bad  fpeaker. 
One  who  tells  his  ilory  ill,  be  it  ever  fo  important, 
will  tire  even  the  moft  patient.  If  you  have  been 
prefcnt  at  the  performance  of  a  good  tragedy,  you 
have  doubtlefs  been  fenfible  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
fpeech  well  delivered  ;  how  much  it  has  interefled  and 
affected  you  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  how  much  an  ill 
fpoken  one  has  difgulted  you.  'Tis  the  fame  in  com- 
mon converfation  ;  he  who  fpeaks  deliberately,  dif- 
tind'y  and  corredly  :  He  who  makes  ufe  of  the  beflr 
words  to  exprefs  himfelf,  and  varies  his  voice  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  will  always  pieafe, 
while  the  thick  or  hafty  fpeaker,  he  who  mumbles 
oat  a  fet  of  ill-chofen  words,  utters  them  ingram- 
matically,  or  with  a  dull,  monotony,  will  tire  and  dif- 
guIL  Be  allured  then,  the  air,  the  gefture,  the  looks 
of  a<  fpeaker,  a  proper  accent,  a  jufl  emphafis,  and 
tuneful  cadence,  are  full  as  necefiary  to  pleafe  and  be 
attended  to,  as  the  fubjed  matter  itfelf, 

C  3  PEOPLE 
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PEOPLE  may  talk  what  they  will  of  folid  reafoning 
and  fcuni  fenfe  ;  without  the  graces  and  ornaments 
of  language,  they  will  neither  pleafe  nor  perfuade. 
Jn  common  difcourfe,  even  trifles  elegantly  exprefied 
will  be  better  received  than  the  bell  of  argument! 
homefpun  and  unadorned. 

A  GOOD  way  to  acquire  a  graceful  utterance  is  t» 
read  aloud  to  fome  friend  every  day,  and  beg  of  him 
to  fet  you  right,  in  cafe  you  read  too  faft,  do  not  ob- 
ferve  the  proper  flops,  lay  a  wrong  emphafis,  or  utter 
your  words  indillindly.  You  may  even  read  a)oud  to 
yourfelf,  where  fuch  a  friend  is  not  at  hand,  and  you 
will  find  your  own  ear  a  good  corre&er.  Take  care 
to  open  your  teeth  when  you  read  or  fpeak,  and  arti- 
culate every  word  diflinftly  ;  which  lad  cannot  be 
done,  but  by  founding  the  final  letter.  But  above 
all,  endeavour  to  vary  your  voice,  according  to  the 
matter,  and  avoid  a  monotony.  By  a  daily  attention 
to  this,  it  will,  in  a  little  time,  become  eafy  and  ha- 
bitual to  you. 

PAY  an  attention  alfo  to  your  looks  and  your  gei- 
tures,  when  talking  even  on  the  mod  trifling  fubjecls ; 
things  appear  very  different  according  as  they  are  ex- 
prefled,  looked  and  delivered. 

Now,  if  it  is  necefiary  to  attend  fo  particularly  to 
our  manner  of  fpeaking,  it  is  much  more  fo,  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the matter.  Fine  turns  of  expreflion,  a  gen- 
teel and  correct  ftyle,  are  ornaments  as  requifite  to 

common 
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common  fenfe,  as  polite  behaviour  and  an  elegant 
addreis  are  to  common  good  manners  ;  they  are  great 
affiilants  in  the  point  of  pleating.  A  gentleman,  'iis 
true,  may  be  known  in  the  meaneft  garb,  but  it  ad- 
mits not  of  a  doubt,  that  he  would  be  better  received 
into  good  company,  genteelly  and  falhionably  drefled, 
than  if  he  appeared  in  dirt  and  tatters. 

BE  careful  then  of  your  ftyle  upon  all  occasions  ; 
whether  you  write  or  fpeak,  fludy  for  the  beft  words 
and  belt  expreffions,  even  in  common  converfation,  or 
the  moll  familiar  letters.  ^his  will  prevent  your 
fpeaking  in  a  hurry,  than  which  nothing  is  more  vul- 
gar ;  though  you  may  be  a  little  embarraffed  at  firit, 
time  and  ule  will  render  it  eafy.  It  is  no  fuch  diffi- 
cult thing  to  exprefs  ourfelves  well  on  fubje&s  we 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  if  we  think  before 
we  fpeak  ;  and  no  one  mould  prefume  to  do  ctherwife. 
When  you  have  faid  a  thing,  if  you  did  not  reflect 
before,  be  fure  to  do  it  afterwards ;  confiderwith  your- 
felf,  whether  you  could  not  have  exp*efled  yourfelf 
better;  and  if  you  are  in  doubt  of  the  propriety  or 
elegancy  of  any  word,  fearch  for  it  in  forne  dictiona- 
ry, *  or  force  good  author,  while  you  remember  it  : 
Never  be  (paring  of  your  trouble  while  you  would 

wifh 

*  jonnlun'j*  folio  Dictionary  you  'will  find  very  Jer- 
•viceable  ;  and  the  Difference  beivveen  Words  reputed 
fynouimuUo  ;  a  <tvork  in  two  volumes,  ivnlfgn  bjl  int 
f oni* yean  ago,  and pullijhsd  ly  Didfiey* 
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wifh  to  improve,   and  my  word  for  it,  a  very  little 
time  will  make  this  matter  habitual. 

IN  order  to  fpeak  grammatically,  and  to  exprefs 
yourfelf  pleafingJy,  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to 
tranflate  often  any  language  you  are  acquainted  with 
into  Englifh,  and  to  correct  fuch  translation  till  the 
words,  their  order,  and  the  periods,  are  agreeable  to 
your  own  ear. 

VULGARISM  in  language  is  another  diflinguifhing 
mark  of  bad  company  and  education.  Expreffions 
may  be  correct  in  themfelves,  and  yet  be  vulgar,  ow- 
ing to  their  not  being  fafhionable  ;  for  language  and 
manners  are  both  eilablilhed  by  the  ufage  of  people 
cffafhion. 

THE  converfation  of  a  low-bred  man  is  filled  up 
with  proverbs  and  hackneyed  fayings.  Inftead  of  ob- 
ferving  that  taftes  are  different,  and  that  molt  mea 
have  one  peculiar  to  themfelves,  he  will  give  you, 
*  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poifon  ;' 
or,  '  Every  one  to  their  liking,  as  the  old  woman  faid, 
'  when  (he  kified  her  cow.'  He  has  ever  fome  fa- 
vourite word,  which  he  lugs  in  upon  all  occafions, 
right  or  wrong  ;  fuch  as  *vaj}!y  angry,  tvaftly  kind  ; 
dpvilijh  ugly,  dsvilijh  handfome  ;  immenfely  great,  im- 
menfely  little.  Even  his  pronunciation  carries  the 
mark  of  vulgarity  along  with  it  ;  he  calls  the  earth, 
yeartlo  •  finan'ces,^«'a»«/  ;  he  goes  to  words,  and  net 
towards  fuch  a  place.  He  afifeds  to  ufe  hard  words, 

to 
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to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  learning,  but 
frequently  miftakes  their  meaning,  and  feldom,  if 
ever,  pronounces  them  properly. 

ALL  this  muft  be  avoided,  if  you  would  not  be 
fuppofed  to  have  kept  company  with  footmen  and 
houfemaids.  Never  have  recourfe  to  proverbial  or 
vulgar  fayings  ;  ufe  neither  favourite  nor  hard  words, 
but  feek  for  the  mofl  elegant  ;  be  careful  in  the  ma- 
nagement  of  them,  and  depend  on  it  your  labour  will 
not  be  loft  ;  for  nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a  fa- 
fhionable  and  polite  addrefs. 

ADDRESS,     PHRASEOLOGY, 
AND     SMALL-TALK. 

IN    all  good  company,   we  meet   with    a    certain 
manner,   phrafeology,   and  generar  conversation, 
that  diilinguifh  the  man  of  fafhion.     Thefe  can  only 
be  acquired  by  frequenting  good  company,  and  being 
particularly  attentive  to  all  that  pafTes  there.          f 

WHEN  invited  to  dine  or  fup  at  the  houfe  of  any 
well-bred  man,  obferve  how  he  does  the  honors  of  his 
table,  and  mark  his  manner  of  treating  his  company. 

ATTEND  to  the  compliments  of  congratulation  or 
condolence  that  he  pays  ;  and  take  notice  of  his  ad* 
drefs  to  his  fuperiors,  his  equals  and  his  inferiors  ; 
nay,  his  very  looks  and  tone  of  voice,  are  worth  your 
attention,  for  we  cannot  pleafe  without  a  union  of 
them  all. 

THERE 
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THERE  is  a  certain  diftingsiming  di&ion  that 
marks  the  man  of  fafliion,  a  certain  language  of  con- 
verfation  that  every  gentleman  fhould  be  mafter  qf. 
Saying  to  a  man  juft  married,  *  I  wifh  you  j  ^y,*'or  to 
one  who  has  loft  his  wife,  '  I  an  forry  for  your  lofs,* 
and  both  perhaps  with  an  unmeaning  countenance, 
may  be  civJ,  but  it  is  nevertheless  vulgar.  A  man 
ef  falhion  will  exprefs  the  fame  thing  more  elegantly, 
and  with  a  look  of  fincerity,  that  lhall  attract  the  e- 
fteem  of  the  perfcm  he  fpeaks  to.  He  will  advance  to 
the  one,  with  warnvh  and  chcerfulnefs,  and  perhaps 
freezing  him  by  the  hand,  will  fay,  •  Believe  me,. 
'  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  fcarce  words  to  exprefs  the  joy 
*i  feel,  upon  your  happy  alliance  with  fuch  or  fuch 
'  a  family,'  &c.  To  the  other  in  affliclion,  he  will  ad-, 
vance  flower,  and  \vi;h  a  peculiar  compofure  of  voice 
and  countenance,  begin  his  compliments  of  condo- 
Jence  with,  '  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  do  me  the  j  jllica 
'  to  be  perfaade^d,  that  I  am  not  infenfibie  of  your 
'  unhappinefs,  that  I  t^ke  part  in  your  diilrcfs,  and 
'  Ihall  ever  be  affected  wherej^w  are  fo.' 

YOUR  firft  addrefs  to,  and  indeed  all  your  conver- 
fation  with,  your  fuperiors,  fliould  be  open,  cheerful 
and  refpectful  ;  with  your  equals  warm  and  animated  ; 
\vith  your  inferiors,  hearty,  free  and  unreferved. 

THERE  is  a  fafhionable  kind  of  fmall-talk,  which 
hov  ever  trifling  it  may  be  thought,  has  its  ufe  in 
mixed  companies  :  Of  courfe  you  fhould  endeavour 

to 
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to  acquire  it.  By  fault-talk,  I  mean  a  good  deal  to  fay 
on  unimportant  raatvers  ;  f <  r  example,  foods,  the  fla- 
vour and  growth  of  wines,  and  the  chit-chat  of  the 
day.  Such  converfation  will  ferve  to  k^ep  off  ferious 
fabjpc~ts,  that  might  foraetimes  create  difpiues.  This 
chit-chat  is  chiefly  to  be  learned  by  frequenting  the 
company  of  the  ladies. 

OBSERVATION. 

AS  the  art  ©f  pleafing  is  to  be  learnt  only  by 
frequenting  the  beft  companies,  we  muft  endea- 
vour to  pick  it  up  in  fuch  companies  by  obfervaticn  ; 
for,  it  is  not  fenfe  and  knowledge  alone  that  will  ac- 
quire efteem  ;  thefe  certainly  are  the  firft  and  nece/Ta- 
ry  foundations  for  pleafing,  but  they  will  by  no  means 
do,  unlefs  attended  with  manners  and  attentions. 

THI RE  have  been  people  who  have  frequented  the 
firtt  companies  all  their  life  time,  and  yet  have  never 
got  rid  of  their  natural  fciiTnefs  and  awkwardnefs  ; 
but  have  continued  as  vulgar  as  if  they  were  never 
oat  of  a  fervant's  hall  :  This  has  been  owing  to  care. 
lefTnf  f>,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  the  mariners  and 
behaviour  of  others. 

THERE  are  a  great  many  people  likewife  who  bufy 
vhemfelves  the  whole  day,  and  who  in  fac~l  do  noi.hi.ng. 
They  have  pofiibly  taken  up  a  book  for  two  or  three 
hours,  but  from  a  certain  inattention  that  gfovVs  upon 
Uiem  the  more  it  is  indulged,  know  no  more  of  the 

COJQ  tents 
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contents  than  if  they  had  not  looked  into  it  ;  nay,  it 
is  impofiible  for  any  one  to  retain  what  he  reads,  un- 
lefs  h*  reflects  and  reafons  upon  it  as  he  goes  on. 
When  they  have  thus  lounged  away  an  hour  or  two, 
they  will  faunter  into  company,,  without  attending  to 
any  thing  that  pafTes  there  ;  but,  if  they  think  at  all, 
are  thinking  of  fome  trifling  matter  that  ought  not  to 
occupy  their  attention  ;  thence  perhaps  they  go  to  the 
play,  where  'they  ftare  at  the  company  and  the  lights, 
without  attending  to  the  piece,  the  very  thing  they 
went  to  fee.  In  this  manner  they  wear  away  their 
hours,,  that  might  otherwife  be  employed  to  their  im- 
provement and  advantage.  This  filly  fufpenfion  of 
thought  they  would  pafs  for  ab fence  of  mind — ridicu- 
lous ! — Wherever  you  are,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
you  to  pay  an  attention  to  all  that  pa/Fes  ;  obferve  the 
characters  of  the  perfons  you  are  with,  and  the  fubjecb 
of  their  ccnverfation  ;  liRen  to  every  thing  that  is  faid, 
fee  every  thing  that  is  done,  and  (according  to  the 
vulgar  faying)  have  your  eyes  and  your  ears  about 
you. 

A  CONTINUAL  inattention  to  matters  that  occur, 
is  the  characterise  of  a  weak  mind  ;  the  man  who 
gives  way  to  it,  is  little  elfe  than  a  trifler,  a  blank  in 
fbciety,  which  every  fenfible  perfon  overlooks  ;  furely 
what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,  and  no- 
thing can  be  well  done,  if  not  properly  attended  to. 
When  I  hear  a  man  fay,  on  being  aiked  about  any 
thing  that  was  faid  or  done  in  his  prefence,  '  that 

*  truly 
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c  truly  he  did  not  mind  it.'  I  am  ready  to  knock  the 
fool  down.  Why  did  not  he  mind  it  ?  — What  elfe 
fcad  he  to  do  I — A  man  of  fenfe  and  fafliion  never 
makes  ufe  of  this  paltry  plea,  he  never  complains  of  a 
treacherous  memory,  but  attends  to  and  remembers 
every  thing  that  is  either  laid  or  doae. 

WHENEVER,  then,  you  go  into  good  company> 
that  is  the  company  of  people  of  fafhion,  cbferve  care- 
fully their  behaviour,  their  addrefs  and  their  manner ; 
imitate  them  as  far  as  in  your  power.  Your  attention, 
if  poflible,  fhould  be  ib  ready  as  to  obferve  every  per- 
fon  in,  the  room  at  once,  their  motions,  their  locks, 
and  their  turns  of  expreffion,  and  that  without  flaring, 
or  feeming  to  be  an  obferver.  This  kind  of  obferva- 
tion  may  be  acquired  by  care  and  practice,  and  will 
be  found  of  the  utmoil  advantage  to  you,  in  the 
courfe  of  life. 

ABSENCE     OF     MIND. 

HAVING   mentioned  abfence  of  mind,  let  me 
be  more  particular  concerning  it. 

WHAT  the  world  calls  an  abfent  man,  is  generally 
either  a  very  afFe&ed  one,  or  a  very  weak  one  ;  bat 
whether  weak  or  affedted,  he  is,  in  company,  a  very 
difagreeable  man.  Loft  in  thought,  or  pofTibly  in  no 
thought  at  all,  he  is  a  flrunger  to  every  one  prefent., 
and  to  every  thing  that  paiTes  ;  he  knows  not  his  bed 
friends,  is  deficient  in  every  aft  of  good  manners,  un- 
D  obftrvattt 
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obfcrvantof  the  actions  of  the  company,  and  infcnfible 
to  his. own.  His  anfwers  are  quite  the  reverfe  of  what 
they  ought  to  be  ;  talk  to  him  of  one  thing,  he  re- 
plies, as  of  another.  He  forgets  what  be  faid  lad,. 
•Jeaves  his  hat  in  one  room,  his  cane  in  another,  and 
his  Avcrd  in  a  third  ;  nay,  if  it  was  not  for  his  buc- 
kles, he  would  even  leave  his  fhoes  behind  him.  Nei- 
ther his  arm-s  nor  his  legs  feem  to  be  a  part  of  his  bo- 
<hr,  and  his  head  is  never  in  a  right  pofition.  He 
j^ins  not  in  the  general  conversion,-  except  it  be  by 
fits  and  Harts',  as  if  awaking-  from  a  dream"-:  1  attri- 
bute this  either  to  weaknefs  or  siTe elation.  His  (hal- 
low mind  is  poffibly  not  able  to.  attend  to  more  than 
one  thing  at  a  time  ;  or  he  would  bj  fuppofed  wrsp'd 
up  in  the  inveftlgation  of  feme  very  important  matter. 
Such  men  as  Sir  ifaac  Newton  or  Mr.  Locke,  might 
cccailonaily  have  feme  excufe  for  abfence  of  mind! 
It  might  proceed  from  that  intenfenefs  of  thought 
which  was  neccfiary  at  all  time?  for  the  fcientific  fub- 
jccls  they  were  readying  ;  but,  for  a  young  mr.n,  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  no  fuch  piea  to  make,  ab- 
fjncs  of  mind  is -rudeuefs  to  the  campany,  snd  defcrvcs 
the  feverefc  ceafure. 

I  To •.' .--.VER.  insignificant  a  ccmp?.ny  my  be  ;  how- 
ever ti>:',,ng  thrir  ccnvei  Cation  ;    while  you  ate  with 
th;-iv!,   u  )  not  fhew  them,   by  an  Hiatjtenttcm,    that  yon. 
think  them   trifling  ;   that  can    never  b.?   the   way   to 
•'.t  rather  fail  in  wiih    their   wcakr.efs  than  o- 
i  for  to  mortify,  or  mew  the  leaft  contempt 

to 
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to  thcfe  we  are  in  company  with,  i?  the  greatefl  rude- 
nefs  we  can  be  guilty  of,  and  what  few  can  forgive. 

J  NEVER  yet  found  a  man  inattentive  to  the  pcrfon 
he  feared,  or  the  woman  he  loved  ;  \vhich  convinces 
me,  that  abfence  of  mind  is  to  be  got  the  better  of,  if 
we  think  proper  to  make  the  trhl  ;  and  believe  me, 
i;  is  always  worth  the  attempt. 

ABSENCE  of  mind  is  a  taci:  declaration,  that  thofc 
we  are  in  company  with,  are  net  worth  attending  to  ; 

find  what  can  be  a  greater  affront  ? Beficies,  can 

an  abfent  man  improve  by  what  is  fai  i  or  done  in  his 
prefence  ?  No  ;  he  may  frequent  the  bell  companies 
for  years  together,  and.  all  to  no  purpofe.  In  fijort,  a 
man  is  neither  fit  for  bufinefs  nor  converfation,  urJef* 
he  can  attend  to  the  ohjed  before  him,  be  that  object 
what  it  will. 

KNOWLEDGE     o  F  T  H  E     WORLD. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  world,  by  our 
own  experience  and  obfervation,  is  fo  nccefTary, 
that,  without  if,  we  mail  ac~l  very  abfordly,  and  fre-  - 
qaently  give  offence,  when  we  do  not  mean  it.  All. 
the  learning  and  parts  in  the  world,  will  not  fecure  us 
from  it.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  life,  a  man 
may  fay  very  good  things,  but  time  them  fo  ill,  and 
addrefs  them  fo  improperly,  that  he  had  much  better 
be  filent.  Full  of  himfelf,  and  his  own  bufmeTs,  and 
inattentive  to  the  circumftances  and'fituations  of  thofe 
D  2  he 
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he  converfes  with,  he  vents  it  without  the  leaft  difcre- 
tion,  fays  things  that  he  ought  not  to  fay,  confufes 
fome,  (hocks  others,  and  puts  the  whole  company  in 
pain,  left  what  he  utters  next  fhould  prove  worfe  than, 
the  laft.  The  bell  direction  I  can  give  you  in  this 
matter,  is  rather  to  fall  in  with  the  converfation  of  o- 
thers,  than  ftart  a  fubjefl  of  your  own  ;  rather  drive 
to  put  them  more  in  conceit  with  themfelves,  than  to 
eraw  their  attention  to  you. 

A  NOVICE  in  life,  he  who  knows  little  of  mankind, 
fcut  what  he  collects  from  books,  lays  it  down  as  a 
anaxim,  that  molt  men  love  flattery  ;  in  order  there- 
fore to  pleafe,  he  will  flatter.  But  how  ?  Without 
Tegard  either  to  circumftances  or  occafion.  Inftead 
of  thofe  delicate  touches,  thofe  foft  tints,  that  ferve 
to  heighten  the  piece,  he  lays  on  his  colours  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  daubs,  where  he  means  to  adorn  ;  in 
other  words,  he  will  flatter  fo  unfeafonably,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo.groffly,  that  while  he  wifhes  to  pleafe, 
he  puts  out  of  countenance,  and  is  fure  to  offend. 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  the  world,  one  who  has 
made  life  his  ftudy,  knows  the  power  of  flattery  as 
well  as  he  ;  but,  then,  he  knows  how  to  apply  it  ;  he 
watches  the  opportunity,  and  does  it  indirectly,  by 
infej-ence,  comparifon  and  hint. 

MAH  is  made  up  of  fuch  a  variety  of  matter,  that 
to  fearch  him  thoroughly,  requires  time  and  atten- 
tion ;  for,  though  we  are  all  made  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials^ and  have  all  the  fame  paffions,  yet,  from  a 

difference 
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difference  in  their  proportion  and  combination,  we 
vary  in  our  difpofitions  ;  what  is  agreeable  to  one  is 
difagreeabie  to  another/  and  what  one  (hall  approve, 
another  mall  condemn.  Renfon  is  given  us  to  con- 
troul  thefe  pafiions,  buc  feldom  does  it.  Application 
therefore  to  the  reafon  of  any  man,  will  frequently 
prove  ineffectual,  unlefs  we  endeavour  at  the  fame  time 
to  gain  his  heart. 

WHEREVER  then  you  are,  fearch  into  the  characters 
of  men  ;  find  out  if  poifible,  their  foible,  their  govern- 
ing pailion,  or  their  particular  merit ;  take  them  en 
their  weak  fide,  and  you  will  generally  fucceed  -,  their 
prevailing  vanity  you  may  readily  difcover,  by  obferv- 
ing  their  favourite  topic  of  converfation  ;  for  every  cne 
talks  moll,  of  what  he  would  be  thought  mo  ft  to  ex- 
cel in. 

THE  time  mould  alfo  be  judiciously  made  choice  of. 
Every  man  has  his  particular  times,  when  he  may  be 
applied  to  with  fuccefs>  tr.2  mcllia  ttmfora fandi  ;  but 
thefe  times  are  not  all  day  long,  they  muil  be  found 
out.  watched,  and  taken  advantage  of.  You  .could 
not  hope  for  fuccefs  in  applying  to  a  man  about  one 
bufinefs,  when  he  was  taken  up  \vich  another,  or 
when  his  mind  was  affected  willi  excefs  of  grief,  an- 
ger, or  the  like. 

You  cannot  judge  of  other   men's   minds    better 

than  by    Hudying  your  own  ;    for   though  one  m^n 

has  one  foible,   and  another  ha-s  another.,  yet  men,  in 

D  3  general 
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general,  are  very  much  alike.  Whatever  pleafes  or 
offends  you,  will,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  pleafe  or 
offend  others  ;  if  you  find  yourfelf  hurt,  when  another 
makes  you  feel  his  fuperiority,  you  will  certainly  up- 
on the  common  rule  of  right,  Do  as  you  ivould  be  done 
by,  take  care  not  to  let  another  feel  your  fuperiority, 
if  you  have  it  ;  efpeclaliy  if  you  wilh  to  gain  his  in- 
tereft  or  efteem.  If  difagreeable  infmuations,  open 
contradictions,  or  oblique  fneers,  vex  and  angrr  you, 
would  you  ufe  them  where  you  wilhed  to  pleafe  ? 
Certainly  not.  Obferve  then,  with  care,  the  opera- 
tions  of  your  own  mind,  and  you  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  read  all  mankind. 

I  WILL  allow  that  one  bred  up  in  a  cloifter  or  col- 
lege, may  reafon  well  on  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human 
mind  ;  he  may  inveftigate  the  nature  of  man,  and  give 
a  tolerable  account  of  his  head,  his  heart,  his  paffions, 
and  his  fentiments  :     But  at  the  fame  time  he   may 
know  nothing  of  him  j   he  has  not  lived  with  him, 
and  of  courfe  knows  but  little  how  thofe  fcntiments  or 
thofe  paffions  will  work. — He  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
various  prejudices,  propenfuies  and  antipathies,   that 
always  bias  him,  and  frequently  determine  him.     His 
knowledge  is  acquired  only  from  theory,  which  differs 
widely  from   practice  ;   and  if  he  forms  his  judgment 
from  that  alone,  he  muft  be  ©ften  deceived  ;   whereas 
a  man  of  the  world,  one  who  collects  his   knowledge 
from  his  own  experience  and  obfervation,  is  feldom 
wrong  ;  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 

the 
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the  human  mind  ;  prys  into  the  heart  of  man  ;  reads 
his  words,  before  they  are  uttered;  fees  his  adions, 
before  they  are  performed  ;  knows  what  will  pleafe 
and  what  will  difpleafe,  and  forefees  the  event  of  mofl 
things. 

LABOUR,  then  to  acquire  this  intuitive  knowledge  ; 
attend  carefully  to  the  addrefs,  the  arts  and  manners 
of  thofe  acquainted  with  life,  and  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate them.  Obferve  the  means  they  take,  to  gain  the 
favour,  and  conciliate  the  affections  of  thofe  they  aflb- 
ciate  with  ;  purfue  thofe  means,  and  vou  will  foon 
gain  the  eiteem  of  all  that  know  you. 

How  often  have  we  feen  men  governed  by  perfons 
very  much  their  inferiors  in  point  of  underftanding, 
and  even  without  their  knowing  it?  A  proof  that 
fome  men  have  more  worldly  dexterity  than  others  ; 
they  find  out  the  weak  and  unguarded  part,  make 
their  attack  there,  and  the  man  furrenders. 

Now  from  a  knowledge  of  mankind  we  mall  learn 
the  advantage  of  two  things,  the  command  of  our 
temper  and  countenances ;  a  trifling,  difagreeable  in- 
cident (hall  perhaps  anger  one  unacquainted  with  life, 
or  confound  him  with  (hame  ;  mail  make  him  rave 
like  a  madman,  or  look  like  a  fool  ;  bur  a  man  of  the 
world  will  never  undexftand  what  he  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  refent.  If  he  mould  chance  to  make  a  flip 
himfeif,  he  will  ftifle  his  confufion,  and  turn  it  off 
\vilh  a  jeft,  recovering  it  with  coclnefs. 

MANY 
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MANY  people  have  fenfe  enough  to  keep  their  own 
fecrets  ;  but  from  being  unufed  to  a  variety  of  com- 
pany,  have  unfortunately  fuch  a  tell-tale  countenance, 
as  involuntarily  declares  what  they  would  wifli  to  con- 
ceal. This  is  a  great  unhappinefs,  and  mould,  as 
foon  as  pof2ble,-be  got  the  better  of. 

THAT  coolnefs  of  mind,  and  evennefs  of  counte- 
nance, which  prevent  a  difcovery  of  our  fentimcnts, 
by  our  words,  our  actions,  or  our  looks,  are  too  necefla- 
ry  to  pafs  unnoticed.  A  man  who  cannot  hear  dii- 
pleafing  things,  without  vifiblc  marks  of  anger  or  un- 
eafinefs  ;  or  pKafing  ones,  without  a  fuddsn  burft  of 
joy,  a  cheerful  eye,  or  an  expanded  face,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  knave  ;  for  cither  they  will  deiignedly 
pleafe  or  provoke  you  theinfelves,  to  catch  your  un- 
guarded looks  ;  or  they  will  feize  the  opportunity 
thus  to  read  your  very  heart,  when  another  fhall  doit. 
You  may  poilibly  tell  me,  that  this  coolnefs  muft  be 
natural,  for  if  not,  you  can  never  acquire  it.  X  will 
admit  the  forc«  of  conllitution,  but  people  are  very 
apt  to  blame  that,  for  many  things  they- migh:  readily 
avoid.  Care,  with  a  little  reflection,  will  foon  give 
you  this  mailery  of  your  temper  and  countenance. 
If  yoa  find  yourfelf  fubject  to  fadden  (tarts  ofpaffion, 
determine  with  yonrfelf  not  to  utter  a  fingle  word  till 
your  reafon  has  recovered  itfelf ;  and  refolve  to  keep 
your  countenance  as  unmoved  as  poiUble.  As  a  man, 
who  at  a  csrd  table  can  prefer vc  a  ferenity  in  his  looks, 
under  good  or  bad  lack,  has  confiderably  the_adv»n- 
tage  of  one  who  appears  elated  with  fuccefs,  or  crJt 

clcv/n. 
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down  with  ill  fortune,  from  our  being  able  to  read  his 
cards  in  his  face,  fo  the  man  of  the  world,  having  to 
deal  with  one  of  thefe  babbling  countenances,  will 
take  care  to  profit  by  the  circum fiance,  let  the  confe- 
quence,  to  him  with  whom  he  deals,  be  as  injurious 
aa  it  may. 

JN  the  courfe  of  life,  we  mall  find  It  neceflary  very 
often  to  put  on  a  pleafing  countenance,  when  we  arc 
exceedingly  difpleafed  ;  we  m.uft  frequently  fcem 
friendly,  when  we  are  quite  otherwife.  1  am  fenfible 
it  is  difficult  to  accofl  a  man  with  fmiles  whom  we 
know  to  be  our  enemy ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  On 
receiving  an  affront,  if  you  cannot  be  juftified  in, 
knocking  the  offender  down,  you  mult  not  notice  the 
cfFence  ;  for,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  taking  an  af- 
front calmly  is  confidered  as  cowardice. 

IF  fools  fhould  attempt  at  any  time  to  be  witty  up- 
cn  you,  the  belt  way  is  not  to  know  their  witticifms 
are  leveled  at  you,  and  to  conceal  any  uneafinefs  it 
may  give  you  ;  but,  mould  they  be  fo  plain  that  you 
cannot  be  thought  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  I  would 
recommend,  rather  than  quarrel  with  the  company, 
joining  even  in  the  laugh  againfl  yourfelf;  allowing 
the  j eft  to  be  a  good  one,  and  take  it  in  feeming  good 
humour.  Never  attempt  to  retaliate  the  fame  way, 
as  that  would  imply  you  were  hurt.  Should  what  is 
faid  wound  your  honor,  or  your  moral  character,  there 
is  but  one  proper  reply,  which  I  hope  you  will  never 
be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to- 

REMEMBER. 
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REMEMBER  there  are  but  two  alternatives  for  a 
gentleman  ;  extreme  politenefs,  or  the  fword.  if  a 
man  openly  and  defignediy  affronts  you,  call  him  out ; 
but,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  an  open  infult,  be  out- 
wardly civil ;  if  this  dees  not  make  hrm  afhamed  of 
his  behaviour,  it  will  prejudice  every  by- (lander  in 
your  favour,  and  inftead  of  being  difgraceu,  you  will 
come  off  with  honor.  Politenefs  to  thofe  we  do  not 
jefpecl,  is  no  more  a  breach  of  faith,  than  your  humble 
/errant  at  the  bottom  of  a  challenge  ;  they  are  univer- 
ially  underilood  to  be  things  of  courfe, 

WRANGLING  and  quarrelling  characterize  a  weak 
mind  ;  leave  them  to  thofe  who  love  fuch  conduct,  be 
jcu  always  above  it.  Enter  into  no  iiiarp  con  tell,  and 
pride  yourfelf,  in  {hewing,  if  poffibl*,  more  civilicy  to 
your  antagonift  than  to  any  ether  in  the  company  ; 
this  will  infallibly  bring  over  all  the  laughers  to  your 
fide,  and  the  perfon  you  are  contending  with,  will  be 
very  likely  to  confefs  you  have  behaved  very  hand- 
fomely  throughout  the  whole  affair. 

EXPERIENCE  will  teach  us,  that  though  all  mea 
confiil  principally  of  the  fame  materials,  as  I  before 
lock  notice  of,  yet  from  a  difFerencs  ia  their  propor- 
tion, no  two  men  are  uniformly  the  fame;  we  differ 
from  one  another,  and  we  often  differ  from  ourfelves, 
that  is,  we  fometimes  do  things  utterly  inconfiilenr. 
with  the  general  tenor  of  our  charafters.  The  wifefr. 
Bian  may  occasionally  do  a  weak  thing  ;  the  mofc 
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-  honeft  man,  a  wrong  thing  ;  the  proudeft  man,  st  mean 
thing  ;  and  the  worii  of  men  will  fometijnes  do  a  good 
thing.  On  this  account,  our  ftudy  of  mankind  mould 
not  be  general  ;  we  (hould  take  a  frequent  view  of  in- 

"dividuals,  and  though  we  may  upon  the  whob,  form  a 
judgment  of  the  man  from  his  prevailing  palSon  or 
his  general  character,  yet  it  will  be  prudent  not  to 
determine,  till  we  have  waited  to  fee  the  operations 
of  his  fubordinate  appetites  and  humours. 

FOR  example;  a  man's  general  character  may  be 
that  ef  ftridiy  honeft.  I  would  not  difpute  it,  be- 
caufe,  t  would  not  be  thought  envious  or  malevolent ; 
but  i  would  not  rely  upon  this  general  character,  fo 
as  to  entruft  him  with  my  fortune- or  my  life.  Should 
this  honeft  man,  as  is  not  uncommon,  be  my  rival  in 
power,  intereft,  or  love,  he  may  pofTibly  do  things 
that  in  other  circumftances  he  would  abhor  ;  and  pow- 
er, intereft,  and  love,  let  me  tell  you,  will  often  put 
honefty  to  the  fevereft  trial,  and  frequently  overpower 
it.  I  would  then  ranfack  this  hcneil  man  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  I  wiihed  to  ttuft  him,  and  as  I  found  him, 
would  place  my  confidence  accordingly. 

OKE  of  the  great  compcfidons  in  our  nature  is  va- 
nity ;  to  which  all  men,  mere  or  lefsr  give  way.  Wo- 
men have  an  intolerable  (hare  of  it.  No  flattery,  no 
adulation,  is  too  grofs  for  many  of  them  ;  thofe  v\ho 
flatter  them  moft,  pleaf?  them  beft  ;  and  they  are  moil 
in  love  with  him  who  pretends  to  be  jnoft  in  love  with 

them  : 
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them  ;  and  the  lead  flight  or  contempt  of  them  is  fel- 
dom  forgotten.  It  is,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fame  with 
men  ;  they  will  fooner  pardon  an  injury  than  an  in- 
fulc,  and  are  more  hurt  by  contempt  than  by  ill  ufage. 
Though  all  men  do  not  boaft  of  fupericr  talents, 
though  they  pretend  not  to  the  abilities  of  a  Pope,  a 
Newton,  or  a  Bolingbroke,  every  one  pretends  to  have 
common  fenfe,  and  to  difcharge  his  office  in  life  with 
common  decency  ;  to  arraign,  therefore,,  is  any  fhape, 
his  abilities  or  integrity,  in  the  department  he  holds, 
is  an  infult  he  will  not  readily  forgive. 

As  I  would  not  have  you  truft  too  implicitly  to  a 
man,  becaufe  the  world  gives  him  a  good  character, 
io  I  mufl  particularly  caution  you  againft  thofe  who 
fpeak  well  of  themfelves.  In  general,  fufpecl  thofe 
who  boaft  of  or  affed  to  have  any  one  virtue  aboVe  all 
others,  for  they  are  commonly  impoftors.  There  are 
exceptions  however  to  this  rule  ;  for  we  hear  of  prudes 
that  have  been  chafte,  bailies  that  have  been  brave, 
and  faints  that  have  been  religious.  Confide  only 
where  your  own  observation  (hall  direft  you  ;  obferve 
not  only  what  is  faid,  but  how  it  is  faid,  and  if  you 
have  any  penetration,  you  may  find  out  the  truth  bet- 
ter by  your  eyes  than  your  ears  j  in  mort,  never  take 
a  character  upon  common  report,  but  enquire  into  ic 
yourfelf ;  for  common  report,  though  it  is  right  in 
general,  may  be  wrong  in  particulars, 

BfcWARE  of  thofe  who,  on  a  flight  acquaintance, 
make  you  a  tender  of  their  friendmip,  and  feem  to 

place 
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place  a  confidence  in  you  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they 
deceive  and  betray  you  ;  however,  do  not  rudely  rc- 
jeft  them  upon  futh  a  luppofition  ;  you  may  be  civil 
to  them,  though  you  do  not  entruft  them.  Silly  men 
are  apt  to  folicit  your  friendship,  and  unbofom  them- 
felves  upon  the  firft  acquaintance  ;  fuch  friends  cannot 
be  worth  having,  their  friendfhip  being  as  flender  as 
their  undemanding  ;  and  if  they  proffer  their  friend- 
fhip with  a  defign  to  make  a  property  of  you,  they  are 
dangerous  acquaintance  indeed.  Not  but  the  little 
friendfliips  of  the  weak  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you,  if 
you  do  not  return  the  compliment  ;  and  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  feem  to  accept  of  thofe  defigning  men,  keep, 
ing  them,  as  it  were,  in  play,  that  they  may  not  be 
openly  your  enemies  ;  for  their  enmity  is  the  next 
dangerous  thing  to  their  friendfnip.  We  may  certain- 
ly hold  their  vices  in  abhorrence,  without  being  mark- 
ed out  as  their  perfonal  enemy.  The  general  rule  is, 
to  have  a  real  referve  with  almoft  every  one,  and  a 
feeming  referve  with  almoft  no  one  ;  for  it  is  very  dif- 
gufting  to  feem  referred,  and  very  dangerous  not  to 
be  fo.  Few  obferve  the  true  medium.  Many  are  ri- 
diculoufly  myfterious  upon  trifles,  and  many  indifcreet- 
ly  communicative  cf  all  they  know, 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  (hort-lived  friendfhip  that  takes 
place  among  young  men,  from  a  connection  in  their 
pleafures  only  ;  a  friendihip  too  ofcen  attended  with, 
bad  confequences.  This  companion  of  your  pleafures, 
young  and  unexpeiienced,  will  probably,  in  ths  heat 
E  cf 
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of  convivial  mirth,  vow  a  perpetual  friendmip,  and 
unfold  himfelf  to  you  without  the  leafl  referve  ;  but 
new  aflbciations,  change  of  fortune,  or  change  of 
place,  may  foon  break  this  ill-timed  connection,  and 
an  improper  ufa  may  be  made  of  it.  Be  one,  if 
you  will,  in  young  companies,  and  bear  your  part  like 
others,  in  all  the  focial  feftivity  of  youth  ;  nay,  truil 
them  with  your  innocent  frolicks,  but  keep  your  feri- 
cus  matters  to  yotirfelf  ;  and  if  you  muft  at  any  time 
make  them  known,  let  it  be  to  fome  tried  friend  of 
great  experience  ;  and  that  nothing  may  tempt  him 
to  become  your  rival,  let  that  friend  be  in  a  different 
walk  of  life  from  yo.ij.rfe If. 

WERE  I  to  hear  a  man  making  ftrong  protections 
and  fwearing  to  the  truth  of  a  thing,  that  is  in  itfelf 
probable  and  very  likely  to  be,  I  mould  doubt  his  ve- 
racity ;  for  when  he  takes  fuch  pains  to  make  me  be- 
lieve it,  it  csnnot  be  with  a  good  defign, 

THERE  is  a  certain  ealinefs  or  falfe  modefty  in  moH 
young  people,  that  either  makes  them  unwilling,  or 
afhamed  to  refufe  any  tiling  that  is  afked  of  them. 
There  is  alfo  an  unguarded  opennefs  about  them,  that 
makes  them  the  ready  prey  of  the  artful  and  defigning. 
They  are  eafily  led  away  by  the  feigned  friend  fhips  of 
a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  too  rafnly  place  a  confidence  in 
them,  that  terminates  in  their  lois,  and  frequently  in 
their  ruin.  Beware,  therefore,  as  I  faid  before,  of 
thefe  proffered  friend  (hips  ;  repay  them  with  compli- 
ments, but  not  wiih  confidence.  Never  let  yo-ur 

vanity 
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vanity  make  you  fuppofe  that  people  become  your 
friends  upon  a  flight  acquaintance  ;  for  good  offices 
rauft  be  (hewn  on  both  fides  to  create  a  friendfhip  :  It 
will  not  thrive,  unlefs  its  love  be  mutual  ;  and  it  re- 
quires time  to  ripen  it. 


THERE  is  ftill  among  young  people  another 
of  friendfhip  merely  nominal  ;  warm  indeed  for  the^ 
time,  but  fortunately  of  no  long  continuance.  This 
friendfhip  takes  its  rife  from  their  purfuing  the  fame 
courfe  of  riot  and  debauchery  ;  their  purfes  are  open 
to  each  other,  they  tell  one  another  all  they  know, 
they  embark  in  the  fame  quarrels,  and  ftand  by  each 
other  on  all  occasions.  I  mould  rather  call  this  aeon- 
fcderacy  againil  good  morals  ?.nd  good  manners,  an.4 
think  it  deferves  the  fevereft  lafli  of  the  law  ;  but  they 
have  t.he  impudence  to  call  it  friendfhip.  However, 
it  is  often  as  fuddenly  difTolved  as  it  is  haftily  con. 
traded  ;  fome  accident  difperfes  them,  and  they  pre- 
fently  forget  each  other,  except  it  is  to  bettay,.  and 
to  laugh  at  their  own  egregious  folly  „ 

IN  fhort,  the  fum  of  the  whole  is,  to  make  a  wide 
difference  between  companions  and  friends  ;  for  a  ve- 
ry agreeable  companion  hi:*  often  proved  a  very  dan- 
gerous friend, 

CHOICE     OF     COMPANY. 
H  E  next  thing  to  the  choice  of  friends,  is  the 
choice  of  your  company, 

E  Z  ENDEAVOUR, 
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ENDEAVOUR,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  keep  good 
company,  and  the  company  of  your  fuperiors  ;  for 
you  will  be  held  in  eiHmation  according  to  the  com- 
pany you  keep.  By  fuperiors,  I  do  not  mean  fo  much 
with  regard  to  birth,  as  merit,  and  the  light  in  which 
they  are  confidered  by  the  world. 


are  two  forts  of  good  company,  the  one 
confifts  of  perfons  of  birth,  rank,  and  fafhion  ;  the 
other,  of  thofe  who  are  diflinguifhed  by  fome  pirticu- 
Jar  merit,  in  any  liberal  art  or  fcience,  as  men  of  let- 
ters, &c.  and  a  mixture  of  thefe  is  what  I  would  have 
underilood  by  good  company  :  For  it  is  not  what  par- 
ticular fets  of  people  (hall  call  themfelves,  but  what 
the  people  in  general  acknowledge  to  be  fo,  and  are 
the  accredited  good  company  of  the  place. 

Now  and  then,  perfons  without  either  birth,  rank, 

r  characler,  will  creep  into  good  company,  ander  the 

protection  of  fome  confioerable  pejfonage  ;  but,  in  ge- 

neral, none  are  admitted  of  mean  degree,  or  infamous 

moral  character. 

IN  this  fafhionable  good  company  alowie,  can  you 
learn  the  befl  manners  and  the  bell  language  ;  for,  as 
there  is  no  legal  (landard  to  form  them  by,  it  is  here 
they  are  eflabliihed. 

IT  may  pofiibly  be  qurftioned,  whether  a  man  has 
it  always  in  his  power  to  get  into  good  company  ;  un- 
doubtedly, by  deferving  it,  he  has,  provided  he  is  in 

circum  fiances 
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circamftances  which  enable  him  to  live  and  appear  in 
the  flile  of  a  gentleman.  Knowledge,  modefty,  and 
good-breeding,  will  endear  him  to  all  that  fee  him  ; 
for  without  politenefs,  the  fcholar  is  no  better  than  a 
pedant,  the  philofopher  than  a  cynic,  the  foldier  than 
a  brute,  nor  any  man  than  a  clown, 

THOUGH  the  company  of  men  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius is  highly  to  be  valued  and  occaiionally  coveted, 
I  would  by  no  means  have  you  always  found  in  fuch 
company.  As  they  do  not  live  in  the  world,  they 
cannot  have  that  eafy  manner  and  addrefs,  which  I 
would  wifii  you  to  acquire.  If  you  can  bear  a  part 
in  fuch  company,  it  is  certainly  advifable  to  be  in  it 
fometimes,  and  you  will  be  the  more  efteemed  in  o- 
ther  company  by  being  fo  ;  but  let  it  not  engrofs  you, 
leii  you  mould  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  literati , 
which  however  refpedable  in  name,  is  not  the  way  co 
rife  or  mine  in  the  faihionable  world, 

BUT  the  company  which,  of  all  others,  you  fliould 
carefully  avoid,  is  that,  which,  in  every  fenfeofthe 
word  may  be  called  low  ;  low  in  birth,  low  in  rank, 
Jow  in  parts,  and  low  in  manners ;  that  company, 
who,  infignificant  and  contemptible  in  themfelves, 
think  it  an  honor  to  be  feen  with  you,  and  who  will 
flatter  your  follies,  nay  your  very  vices,  to  keep  you 
with  them, 

THOU GH ycx may  think  fuch  a  caution  unnccdTary, 
E  j.  I 
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I  do  not  ;  for  many  a  young  gentleman  of  fenfe  and 
rank,  has  been  led  by  his  vanity  to  keep  fuch  compa- 
ny, till  he  has  been  degraded,  vilified  and  undone. 

THE  vanity  I  mean,  is  that  of  being  the  firfi:  of  the 
company.  This  pride,  though  too  common,  is  idle 
to  the  lail  degree.  Nothing  in  the  world  lets  a  man 
down  fo  much.  For  the  fake  of  dictating,  being  ap- 
plauded and  admired  by  ihis  low  company,  he  is  dif- 
graced  and  difquaiifiad  for  better.  Depend  upon  it, 
m  the  eftimadon  of  mankind,  you  will  fink  or  rife  to 
the  level  of  the  company  you  keep. 

BE  it,  th£n,  your  ambition  to  get  into  the  beft 
company  ;  and,  when  there,  imitate  their  virtues,  but 
not  their  vices.  You  have,  no  d  >ubt,  often  heard  of 
genteel  and  fafliionable  vices.  Thefe  are  whoring, 
drinking  and  gaming.  It  has  happened  that  fome 
men,  even  with  thefe  vices,  have  been  admired  and 
elieemed.  Underftand  this  matter  rightly,  it  is  not 
their  vices  far  which  they  are  admired  ;  but  for  fome 
accompHiTiments  they  at  the  feme  time  poflefs  ;  for 
their  parts,  their  learning,  or  their  good-breeding* 
Be  affured,  were  they  free  from  their  vices,  they 
would  be  much  more  efleemed.  In  thefe  mixed  cha- 
racters, the  bad  part  is  overlooked  for  the  fake  of  the 
good, 

SHOULD  you  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  any 
rices  of  your  own,  add  not  to  their  number,  by  aclopt- 
tng  the  vices  of  others.  Vices  of  adoption  are  or  all 

eihcrs 
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others  the  moft  unpardonable^  for  they  have  not  inad- 
vertency to  plead.  If  people  had  no  vices  but  their 
own,  few  would  have  fo  many  as  they  have. 

IMITATE,  then,  only  the  perfe&ions  you  meet 
with  ;  copy  the  politenefs,  the  addrefs,  the  eafy  man- 
ners of  well-bred  people  ;  and  remember,  let  them 
mine  ever  fo  bright,  if  they  have  any  vices,  they  are 
fo  many  blemifhes,  which  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
imitate,  as  it  would,  to  make  an  artificial  wart  upon 
one's  face,  becaufe  fome  very  handfome  man  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  natural  one  upon  his, 

LAUGHTER. 

LE  T    us  now  defcend  to  minute  matters,  which, 
though  not  fo  important  as  thofe  we  mentioned, 
are  ftill  far  from  inconiiderabie,     Of  thefe  laughter  is 
one. 

FREQJJENT  and  loud  laughteris  a  fare  fign  of  a 
weak  mind,  and  no  lefs  char.:cleriftic  of  a  low  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  manner  in  which  low  bred  men  ex* 
prefs  their  filly  joy,  at  filly  things,  and  they  call  it 
being  merry. 

I  DO  not  recommend  upon  all  occ.lfions  a  folemn 
countenance.  A  man  may  fmile,  but  \i  he  would  be 
thought  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fenfe,  he  would  by 
no  means  laugh.  True  wit  never  made  a  man  cf 
fafhion  laugh  ;  he  is  above  it.  It  may  create  a  fmile, 
but  as  loud  laughter  fliews,  that  a  man  has  not  the 

command 
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command  of  himfelf,  every  one,  who  would  wiih  to 
appear  fenfible,  muil  abhor  it. 

A  MAN'S  going  to  fit  down,  on  a  fuppofuion  that 
he  has  a  chair  behind  him,  and  falling  for  want  of 
one,  occafions  a  general  laugh,  when  the  beft  pieces 
of  wit  would  not  do  it  ;  a  fufEcient  proof  how  low 
and  unbecoming  laughter  is. 

BESIDES,  could  the  immoderate  laugher  hear  his 
own  noife,  or  fee  the  faces  he  makes,  he  would  de- 
fpife  himfelf  for  his  folly.  Laughter  being  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  effecls  of  gaiety,  its  abfurdity  is 
no:  properly  attended  to;  but  a  little  reflection  will . 
eafily  reftrain  it ;  and  when  you  are  told,  it  is  a  mark 
of  low-breeding,  I  perfuade  myfelf  you  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  it. 

SOME  people  have  a  filly  trick  of  laughing,  when- 
ever they  fpeak  j  fo  that  they  are  always  on  the  grin, 
and  their  faces  ever  diftorted.  This  and  a  thoufand 
other  tricks,  fuch  as  fcratching  their  heads,  twirling 
their  hats,  fumbling  with  their  button,  playing  with 
their  fingers,  &c.  &c.  are  acquired  from  a  falie  mo- 
defty,  at  their  firft  outfet  in  life.  Being  ihame-faced 
in  company,  they  try  a  variety  of  ways  to  keep  them- 
felves  in  countenance  j  thus,  they  fall  into  thofe  awk- 
ward habits  I  have  mentioned,  which  grow  upon  them, 
and  in  time  become  habitual, 

NOTHING    is   more  repugnant  likewife  to  good- 

bre.eding 
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breeding  than  horfe  play  of  any  fort,  romping,  throw- 
ing things  at  one  another's  beach,  and  Co  on.  They 
may  pafs  well  enough  with  the  mob,  but  they  lefien 
and  degrade  the  gentleman. 

SUNDRY      LITTLE      A  C  C  O  M- 
PLISHMENTS. 

Ill  A  V  E  had  reafon  to  cbfervc  before,  that  va- 
rious little  matters,  apparently  trifling  in  them- 
ftlves,  confpire  to  form  the<u?£i/;  of  pleafing,  as,  in  a 
well  finifhed  portrait,  a  vaiiety  of  colours  combine  to 
compleat  the  piece.  It  not  being  neccflary  to  dweU 
much  upon  them,  I  (hall  content  myfeif,  with  juft 
mentioning  them  as  they  occur. 

i..  To  do  the  honors  of  a  table  gracefully,  is  one 
of  the  outlines  of  a  well-bred  man  ;  and  to  carve 
well,  is'an  article,  little  as  it  may  feem,  that  is  ufeful 
twice  every  day,  and  the  doing  of  which  ill,  is  not 
only  troubk-fome  to  one's  felf,  but  renders  us  difa- 
greeuble  and  ridiculous  to  others.  We  are  always  in 
pain  for  a  man,  who  inftead  of  cutting  up  a  fowl  gen- 
tecly,  is  hacking  for  half  an  hour  Vcrofs  the  bone, 
greaiing  himfelf,  and  befpattering  the  company  with 
the  fauce.  Ufe,  with  a  little  attention,  is  all  that  is 
requifite  to  acquit  yourfelf  well  in  this  particular. 

2.  To  be  well  received,  you  muft,  alfo,  pay  fome 
attention  to  your  behaviour  at  table,  where  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rude  to  fcratch  any  part  of  your  body,  to, 

fpit, 
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fpit,  or  blow  your  nofe,  if  you  can  poffibly  avoid  it, 
to  eat  greedily,  to  lean  your  elbows  on  the  table,  to 
pick  your  teeth  before  the  difhes  are  removed,  or  to 
leave  the  table  before  grace  is  Lid. 

3.  DRIWKING  of  healths  is  now  growing  out  of 
fafhion,  and  U  very  unpolite  in  good  company.     Cuf- 
tom  had  once  made  it  univeffal,  but  the  improved 
manners  of  the  age  now  render  it  vulgar.     What  can 
be  more  rude  or  ridiculous  than  to  interrupt  perfons 
at  their  meals,  with  an  unnecefiary  compliment?  Ab« 
ftain  then  from  this  filly  cuftom,  where  you  find  it  out 
of  ufe  ;  and  ufe  it  only  at  thofe  tables  where  it  conti- 
nues general. 

4,  A  polite  manner  of  refufing  to  comply  with  tHe 
felicitations  of  a  company,  is  alfo  very  neceffary  to  be 
learnt  ;  for,  a  young  man,  who  feems  to  have  no  will 
of  his  own,  but  does  every  thing  that  is  alked  of  him, 
may  be  a  very  good  natored  fellow,  but  he  is  a  very 
filly  one.     If  you  are  invited   to  drink  at  any  man's 
houfe,  more  than  you  think  is  wholeforne,   you  may 
fay,   '  you  with  you  .could,  but  that  fo   little  makes 
'you  both  drunk  and  fick,   that  you  mould  only  be 
4  bad  company  by  doing  it ;   of  courfe  beg   to  be  ex- 
'  cufed,'     If  defired  to  play  at  cards  deeper  than  you 
would,  refufe  it  ludicroufiy  ;   tell  them,   *  if  you  were 
c  fure  to  lofe:  you  might  pofiibly  fit  down  ;   but  that, 
'  as  fortune  may  be  favourable,  you  dread  the  thought 
'  ©f  having  too  much  money,  ever  fiace  you  fc-und 

*  what 
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'  what  an  incumbrance  it  was  to  poor  Harlequin,  and 
'  therefore  .you  are  refolved  never  to  put  yourfelf  in 
'  the  way  of  winning  more  than  fuch  or  fuch  a  fum  a 
'  day.'  This  light  way  of  declining  invitations,  to 
vice  and  folly,  is  more  becoming  a  young  man  than 
philofophical  or  fententious  refufals^,  which  would  on- 
ly be  laughed  at. 

5.  Now  I  am  on  the  f ubjec~l  of  cards,  I  muft  not 
omit  mentioning   the  neceflity   of  playing   them  well 
and  genteely,  if  you   would  be  thought  to  have  kept 
good  company,     f  would   by  no  means  recommend 
playing  of  cards  as  a  part  of  your   fludy,    left    you 
ihould   grow  too   fond    of  it,   and  the  confequences 
prove  .bad.     It  were  better  not  to  .know  a  diamond 
from   a  club,   than  to  become  a  gambler  ;  but  as  cuf- 
tom   has   introduced   innocent  card-playing   at   mofl 
friendly  meetings,  it  marks  the  gentleman  to  handle 
them  genteelya  and  play  them  well;   and  as  I  hope 
you   will  play  only  for  fmall   fums,   fhould  you   lofe 
your  money,   pray  lofe  it  with   temper  ;  or  win,   re- 
ceive  your  winnings  without  either  elation  or  greedi- 
neft. 

6.  To  write  well   and  correct,  and  in  a  pleafing 
ilile,  is  another  part  of  polite  education.     Every  man 
who  has  the  ufe  of  .his  eyes  and  his  right  hand,  can 
write  whatever  hand  he  pleafes.     Nothing  is  fo  illibe- 
ral as  s  fchool- boy's  fcrawl,     I  would   not  have  you 
learn  a  ftiff  formal  hand-writing,  like  that  of  a  fchool- 

matter, 
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mafler,  but  a  genteel,  legible  and  liberal  hand,  and  to 
be  able  to  write  quick.  As  to  the  corre&nefs  and 
elegancy  of  your  writing,  attention  to -grammar  does 
the  one,  and  to  the  befl  authors,  the  other,  Epifto'a- 
ry  correfpondence  fhould  not  be  carried  on  in  a  flu- 
died  or  affe&ed  ftyle,  but  the  language  fhould  flow 
from  the  pen,  as  naturally  and  as  eafily  as  it  would 
from  the  mouth.  In  fhort,  a  letter  fhould  be  penned 
in  the  fame  ftyle,  as  you  would  talk  to  your  friend,  if 
he  were  prefent. 

7.  IF  writing  well  fhews  the  gentleman,  much  more 
fb  does  fpelling  well.     It  is  efTentially  neceflary  for  a 
gentleman,   or    a    man  of  letters  ;  one   falfe   fpelling 
may   fix  a   ridicule  en    him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
fife.     Words  in  books  are  generally  well  fpelled,   ac- 
cording   to    the    orthography    of   the    age  ;    reading 
therefore,  with  attention,  will  teach  every  one  to  fpell 
right.     It  fometimes   happens   that  words  are  fpelled 
differently  by  different  authors  ;  but  if  you  fpell  them 
upon  the  authority  of  one,  in  eftimation  of  the  public, 
you  will  efcape  ridicule.     Where  tlvere  is  but  one  way 
of  fpelling  a  word,  by  your  fpelling   it   wrong,   you 
will  be  fure  to  be  laughed  ar.     For  a  woman  of  a  tole- 
rable education  would  laugh  at  and  defpife  her  lover, 
if  he  wrote  to  her,  and  the  words  were  ill  fpelled.     Be 
particularly  attentive  then  to  your  fpelling. 

8.  THERE  is    nothing  that  a  young   man,   at  his 
firft  appearance  in   life,  ought  more  to  dread,   than 

having 
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having  any  ridicule  fixed  on  him.  In  the  eftimation 
even  of  the  moft  rational  men,  it  will  lefTen  him,  but 
ruin  him  with  ali  the  reft.  Many  have  been  un- 
done by  a  ridiculous  nick-name.  The  caufes  of 
nick-names  among  wel-i -bred  men,  are  generally  the 
little  defects  in  manner,  air,  or  addrefs.  To  have  the 
appellation  of  ill-bred,  awkward,  muttering,  left- 
legged,  or  any  other,  tacked  always  to  your  name, 
would  injure  you  more  than  you  are  aware  of.  Avoid 
then  thefe  little  defects  (and  they  are  eafily  avoided) 
and  you  need  never  fear  a  nick- name. 

9.  SOME  young  men  are  apt  to  think,  that  they 
cannot  be  complete  gentlemen,  without  becoming  men 
of  pleafure  ;  and  the  rake  they  often  miftake  for  the 
man  of  pleafure.  A  rake  is  made  up  of  the  meaneit 
and  moil  difgraceful  vices.  They  all  combine  to  de- 
grade his  character,  and  -ruin  his  health  and  fortune. 
A  man  of  pleafure  will  refine  upon  the  enjoyments 
of  the  age,  attend  them  with  decency,  and  partake  of 
them  becomingly.  Indeed,  he  is  too  cften  lefs  fcru- 
pulous  than  he  fiiould  be,  and  frequently  has  caufe  to 
repent  it,  A  man  of  pleafure,  at  beft,  is  but  a  difii- 
p,i'ed  being,  and  what  the  rational  part  of  mankirvd 
ruuil  abhor  ;  I  mention  it,  however,  led  in  taking  up 
the  man  of  pleafure,  yon  fliauld  fall  into  the  rake  ; 
for  of  two  evils,  always  chufe  the  leaft.  A  difTo.ace, 
flagitious  footman  may  nv;ke  as  good -a  rake  as  a  man 
of  the  firlt  quality.  Feiv  ram  can  be  men  of  plea  fur?; 
•aver;-  .n:.n  rruy  be  a  rake.  There  i-s  a  c?r;;:in  dij-nky  ^ 
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that  mould  be  pref.rved  in  all  our  pleafures  :  In  love, 
a  man  may  lofe  his  heart,  without  lofing  his  nofe  ;  at 
table,  a  man  may  have  a  diflinguiihing  palate,  with- 
out being  a  glutton  ;  he  may  love  wine,  without  being 
a  drunkard  ;  he  may  game,  without  being  a  gambler; 
and  fo  on.  Every  virtue  has  its  kindred  rice,  and 
every  pleafure  its  neighbouring  dilgrace.  Tempe- 
rance and  moderation  mark  the  gentleman  ;  but  ex- 
ycefs  the  blackguard.  Attend  carefully,  then,  to  the 
line  that  divides  them  ;  and  remember,  flop  rather  a 
yard  (hort,  than  (lep  an  inch  beyond  it.  Weigh  the 
prefent  enjoyment  of  your  pleafures  againft  the  necef- 
fary  confequences  of  them,  and  I  will  leave  you  to 
your  own  determination. 

10.  A  GENTLEMAN  has  ever  feme  regard  alfo  to  the 
cbaice  of  his  amufements  ;  if  at  cards,  he  will  not  be 
feen  at  cribbage,  all- fours,  or  put  ;  or,  in  fports  of 
exercife,  at  (kittles,  foot- ball,  leap-frog,  cricket,  driv- 
ing of  coaches,  &c.  but  will  preferve  *  propriety  ia 
every  part  of  his  conduct  ;  knowing  that  any  imitation 
of  the  manners  of  the  mob,  will  unavoidably  ftamp 
him  with  vulgarity.  There  is  another  amufement 
too,  which  I  cannot  help  calling  illiberal,  that  **• 
playing  upon  any  mufical  instrument,  Mufic  is  com- 
rann:y  reckoned  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  undoubt- 
edly is  fo  ;  but  to  be  piping  or  fiddling  at  a  concert 
is  degrading  to  .1  man  of  falhion.  If  you  love  mufic, 
hear  it  ;  pay  jiddlers  to  play  to  you,  but  never  fiddle 
ycurfelf.  It  m«kes  a  gentleman  appear  frivolous  and 
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contemptible,  leads  him  frequently  into  bad  company, 
and  wades  that  time  which  might  otherwife  be  well 
employed. 

n.  SECRECY  is  another  charafteriitic  of  good- 
breeding.  Be  careful  never  to  tell  in  one  company 
what  you  fee  or  hear  in  another  ;  much  lefc  to  divert 
theprefent  company  at  the  expenfe  of  the  laft.  Things 
apparently  indifferent  may,  when  often  repeated  and 
told  abroad,  have  much  mere  ferious  ccnfequcnces 
than  imagined.  In  converfation,  there  is  generally  a 
tecit  reliance,  that  what  is  faid  will  not  be  repeated  ; 
and  a  man,  though  not  enjoined  to  fccrccy,  will  be 
excluded  company,  if  found  to  be  a  tatler  ;  befides, 
he  will  draw  himfelf  into  a  thoufand  fcrapes,  and  eve- 
ry one  will  be  afraid  to  fpeak  before  bun. 

12.  PULLING  out  your  watch  in  company  unaflced, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  a  mark  of  ill-breeding  ;  if 
at  home,  it  appears  as  if  you  were  tired  of  your  com- 
pany, and  wiihed  them  to  be  gone  j  if  abroad,  as  if  the 
hours  dragged  heavily,  and  wiihrd  to  be  gone  your- 
felf,  Jf  you  want  to  know  the  time,  withdraw  ;  be- 
ftdes,  as  the  taking  what  is  called  French  leave  was 
introduced,  that  on  one  perfon's  leaving  the  company 
the  reft  mig^t  not  be  diilurbed,  looking  at  your  watch 
does  what  that  piece  of  politenefs  was  defigned  to  pre- 
vent ;  it  is  a  kind  of  dictating  to  all  prefent,  and  tel- 
ling them  it  is  time,  or  almoft  time  to  break  up, 

43.  AMONG  other  things,  let  me  caution  yoa  againft 
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ever  being  in  a  hurry  ;  a  man  of  fenfe  may  be  in  bafte, 
hut  he  is  never  in  a  hurry  ;  convinced  that  hurry  is 
the  furefl  way  to  make  him  do  what  he  undertakes  ill. 
To  be  in  a  hurry  is  a  proof  that  the  bufmefs  v/e  em» 
bark  in  is  too  great  for  us  ;  of  courfe  it  is  the  mark  of 
little  minds,  that  rr«  puz-z!ed  and  perplexed,  when 
they  fhou'd  be  cool  and  deliberate;  they  want  to  do 
every  thing  at  once,  and  therefore  do  nothing.  Be 
Heady,  then,  in  all  your  engagements  ;  look  round 
ycu,  before  you  begin  ;  and  remember  that  you  had 
better  do  half  of  them  well,  and  leave  the  raft  un- 
done, than  to  do  the  whole  indifferently. 

14,  Fnoar.a  kind  of  fa.'fe  modefty,  mod  young  men 
are  apt  to  confider  familiarity  as  unbecoming.  Fcr. 
wardnefs  I  allow  is  fo  ;  bat  there  is  a  decent  familia- 
rity that  is  neceiTary  in  the  courfe  of  life*  Mere  for- 
mal x'liits,  upon  formal  invitations,  are  not  the  thing; 
they  create  no  connexion,  nor  will  they  prove  offer- 
vice  to  you  ;  it  is  the  carelefs  and  eafy  ingrefs  and 
egrefs,  -at  all  hours,  that  fecures  an  acquaintance  to  our 
interefl ;  and  this  is  acquired  by  arefpeclfu-1  familiarity 
entered  into,  without  forfeiting  your  confequence. 

1.5.  IN  acquiring  new  acquaintance,  be  careful  not 
to  n eg! eel  your  old,  for  a  flight  of  this  kind  is  feldonv 
forgiven.  If  you  cannot  be  with  your  former  ac- 
quaintance, fo  often  as  you  ufed  to  be,  while  you  had 
no  others,  take  care  not  to  give  them  caufe  to  think 
you  neglect  them  ;  call  .upon  them  frequently,  though 
you  cannot  Hay  long  with  them  ;  tell  them  you  are 

forry 
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forry  to  leave  them  fo  foon,  and  norhing  l  r,alu  lake 
you  away  but  certain  engagements  *  hich  g(.  u  i^.a- 
nera  oblige  you  to  attend  to  ;  for  it  will  be  your  inter- 
eft  to  make  all  the  friends  you  can,  and  as  few  ene- 
mies as  pofiible.  By  friends,  I  would  not  be  under- 
ilood  to  mean  confidential  one* ;  bul  perfcns  who 
fpeak  of  you  refpeftfully,  and  who,  confident  with 
their  own  intereft,  would  wiih  to  be  of  fervice  to  you, 
and  would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm. 

16,  ANOTHER  thing  I  mud  recommend  to  you,  as 
charafteriftic  of  a  polite  education,  and  of  having  kept 
good  company,  is  a  graceful  manner  of  conferring  fa- 
vours.    The  moll   obliging   things   may   be  done  fo 
awkwardly   as  to  offend,   while  the  moft  difagreeable 
things  may  be  done  fo  agreeable  as  to  pleafe. 

17,  A  FEW   more  articles  and  then-  I  have  done  ; 
the  firft  is  on  the  fubjsft  of  vanity.     It  is  the  common 
failing  of  youth,   and   as  fuch  ought  to  be  carefully 
guarded  agamli.     The  vanity  I  mean,  is  that   which, 
if  given  way  to,  ftamps  a  man  a  coxcomb,  a  character 
he  will   find  a  difficulty  to  get  rid  of,   pet  haps  as  long 
as  he  lives.     Now  this  vanity  fhews  iifelf  in   a  variety 
offnspes;   one  man   flull  pride  himfelf  in  taking  the 
lead   in    all  converfaucns,   and  peremptorily  deciding 
upon   every   fubjed  ;  another,   denrous  of  appearing 
fuccefsful  among  the   women,    /hull   infinuate  the  en- 
couragement  he  has  met  with,  the  conquelU  he  makes, 
and    perhaps  boads  of  favours    he  never   received  ;   if 
he  fpeaks  truth,  he  is  ungenerous  ;  if  falfe,  he  is  a  vil- 

F  3  lain  ; 
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lain  ;  but  whether  true  or  falfe,  he  defeats  his  own. 
purpofes,  overthrows  the  reputation  he  wimes  to  erect, 
and  draws  upon  himfclf  contempt  in  the  room  of  re- 
fpect.  Some  men  are  vain  enough  to  think  they  ac- 
quire confequcnce  by  alliance,  or  by  an  acquaintance 
with  perfons  of  difringuifred  character  or  abilities  ; 
hence  they  are  eternally  talking  of  their  grand-father, 
Lord  fuch-a-orve  ;  their  kinfman,  Sir  William  fuch- 
a-one  ;  or  their  intimate  friend,  Dr.  fuch-a-one,  with 
whom  perhaps,  they  are  fcarcely  acquainted.  If  they 
are  ever  found  out  (and  that  they  are  fure  to  be  one 
time,  or  another)  they  become  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
tible ;  but  even  admitting  what  they  fay  to  be  true, 
what  then  ?  A  man's  intrinfic  merit  does  not  rife  from 
an  ennobled  alliance,  or  a  reputable  acquaintance. 
A  rich  man  never  borrows.  When  angling  for  praife, 
msderty  is  the  fureft  bait.  If  we  would  wifh  to  (hine 
jo  any  particular  character,  we  mud  never  affect  that 
character.  An  afFedaticn  of  courage  will  make  a  man 
pafs  for  a  bully  ;  an  affectation  of  wit,  for  a  coxcomb  ; . 
and  an  affectation  of  fenfe,  fora  fool.  Not  that  I 
would  recommend  bafhfulnefs  or  timidity  :  No  ;  I? 
would  have  every  one  know  his  own  valuev  yet  not 
difcover  that  he  knows  it,  but  leave  his  merit  to  be- 
fbund  out  by  others; 

18.  ANOTHER  thing  worth  your  attention  is,  ifirr 
company  with  an  inferior,  not  to  1st  him  feel  his  infe- 
riority ;  if  he  difcovers  it  himfelf,  without  your  en- 
deavours, the  fault  is  not  yours,  and  he  will  net  blame 
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you  ;  but  if  you  take  pains  to  mortify  him,  or  to  make 
him  feel  himfelf  inferior  to  you  in  abilities,  fortune; 
or  rank,  it  is  an  infult  that  will  not  readily>be  forgiven. 
In  point  of  abilities,  it  would  be  unjuft,  as  they  are  , 
oat  of  his  power  ;  in  point  of  rank  or  fortune,  it  i* 
ill-natured  and  ill-bred.     This  rule  is  never  more  ne- 
cefTary  than  at  table,  where  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
infuic  than  to  help  an  inferior  to  a  part  he  diilikes,  or 
a  part  that  may  be  worfe  than  ordinary,  and  to  take 
the  bell  to  yourfelf.     If  you  at  any  time  invite  an  in- 
ferior to  your  table,  you  put  him,  during  the  time  he 
is  there,  upon  an  equality  with  you  ;  and  it  is  an  act 
of  the  higheft  rudenefs  to  treat  him  in  any  refpecl, 
flightingly.     I  would  rather  double  my  attention  to 
fuch  a  perfon,   and  treat  him   with  additional  refpeft, 
left  he  ffiould  even  fuppofe  himfelf  neglecled.     There 
cannot  be  a  greater  fava^enete,  or  cruelty,  or  any  thing 
more  degrading  to  a  man  of  fafhion  than  to  put  upon 
or  take  unbecoming  liberties  with  him,  whofe  modefty, 
humility,  or  reff  eel,   will  not  fufFcr  him  to  retaliate. 
True  politenefs  confiils  in  making  every  body  h^ppy 
about  you  ;  and  as  to  mortify  is  tj.-  render   unhr^py, 
it  can  be  nothing  but  the  worft  of  brc    li.:^-     ivla:  e  it 
a  rule,   rather  to  flatter  a  perfon's   vanity  than  ^.r  r- 
Avife  ;  make  him,  if  pofiivjle,  more  in  Jov<    with  himfci  , 
and  you  will  be  certain  to  gain  his  eilee    •  ;  never  tell 
Kim  any  thing  he  may  not  like  to  hear,  n ::  fay  things 
that   will  put   him  oat  of  countenance,      ut  let  it  be 
your    iludy  orr  all    cccafions   to      IciTe  ;  .->is  will   be 
making  friends  indead  of  etKmLs,  and  be  a  jnean  cf 
fervirg  yourfelf  in  tSie  end.  19- 
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19.  NEVER  be  witty,  at  thsexpenfe  of  any  one  pre- 
fent,  n'or  gratify  that  idle  inclination  which  is  too 
ftrong  in  moft  young  men,  I  mean  laugh'ng  at,  or 
ridiculing  the  weaknefles  or  infirmities  of  others,,  by 
way  of  diverting  th-e  company,  or  difplayirrg  your  o\vn 
fuperiority.  Moft  people  have  their  weakneffes,  their 
peculiar  likings  and  averfions.  Sonve  cannot  bear  the 
fight  of  a  cat;  others  the  fmell  of  cheefe,  an-d  fo  on  ; 
were  you  to  laugh  atthefemen  for  their  antipathies,  or 
by  defign  or  inattention  to  bring  them  in  their  way, 
you  could  not  infult  them  more.  You  may  poflibly 
thus  gain  the  laugh  on  yoar  fide,  for  the  prefent,  but 
it  will  make  ths  perfon,  perhaps,  at  whofe  expenfe  you 
are  merry,  your  enemy  forever  after;  and  even  thofe 
who  laugh  with  you,  will  on  a  little  reflection,  fear 
you  and  probably  defpife  you  ;  whereas,  to  procure 
what  one  likes,  and  to  remove  what  the  other  hates, 
would  mew  them  that  they  were  the  objects  of  your 
attention,  and  poflibly  make  them  more  your  friends 
than  much  greater  fervices  would  have  done.  If  you 
have  wit,  ufe  it  to  pleafc  but  not  to  hurt.  You  may 
fhine,  but  take  care  not  to  fcorch.  In  fhort,  never 
feem  to  fee  the  faults  of  others.  Though  among  the 
mafs  of  men  there  are,  c.oubtlefs,  numbers  of  fools 
and  knaves,  yet  were  we  to  tell  every  one  we  meet 
with,  that  we  know  them  to  be  fo,  we  mould  be  in 
perpetual  war.  I  would  deteft  the  knave  and  pity  the 
fool,  wherever  I  found  him,  but  I  would  let  neither  of 
them  know  unneceiTarily  that  I  did  f o  ;  as  1  would 
not  be  induflrioos  to  make  myfelf  enemies.  As  one 

muft 
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muft  pleafe  others  then,  in  order  to  be  pleafed  one's 
felf,  confider  what  is  agreeable  to  you,  muft  be  agree- 
able to  them,  and  condud  yourfelf  accordingly. 

20.  WHISPERING    in  company  is  another  aft  of 
ill  breeding  :   It  Teems  to  infinuate  either  that  the  per- 
fons  who  we   would  not  wifti  mould  hear,    are    un- 
worthy of  our  confidence,   cr  it  may   lead    them   to 
fuppofe  we  are  fpeaking  improperly  of  them  ;  on  both 
accounts,  therefore,  abftain  from  it. 

21.  So  pulling  out  one  letter  after  another  and  read- 
ing them    in  company,   or  cutting  and  .paring  one's 
nails,  is  impolite  and  rude.     It  feems  to  fay,  we  tre 
weary  of  the  converfation,  and  are  in   want  of  feme 
amufement  to  pufs  away  the  time. 

22.  HUM  MI  NG  a  tune  to  ourfelves,  drumming  with 
our  fingers  on  the  table,  making  a  noife  with  our  feet, 
and  fuch  like,  are  all  breaches  of  good  manners,   and 
indications  of  our  centempt  for  the  perfons  prefent  ; 
therefore  they  fhould  not  be  indulged, 

23.  WALKING  fad  in  the  ftreets  is  a  mark  of  vul- 
garity, implying  hurry  of  bufmefs  ;   it  may  appear 
well  in  a  mechanic  or  tradefman,  but  fuits  ill  with  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  falhion, 

24.  STARING  at  any  perfon  you  meet  full  in  the 
face,  is  an  adl  alfo  of  ill-breeding  ;   it  looks  as  if  you 
faw  fomething  wonderful  in  his  appearance,  and  is 
therefore  a  tacit. reprehenfion,. 
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25.  EATING  quick,  or  very  flow  at  meals,  is  cha- 
racleriftic  of  the  vuJgar  ;  the  firil  infers  poverty,  thac 
you  have  not  had  a  good  meal  for  fome  time  ;  the  laft, 
if  abroad,  that  you  diflike  your  entertainment  ;  if  at 
home,   that  you  are  rude  enough  to  fet  before  your 
friends  what  you  cannot  eat  yourfelf.     So  again,  eat- 
ing your  ibup  with  your  nofe  in  the  plate  is  vulgar  ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  ufed  to  hard  work,  and 
of  courfe  an  unfteady  hand.     If  it  be  necefiary  then  to 
avoid  this,  it  is  much  more  fo  that  of  fmelling  your 
meat. 

26.  SMELLING   to  the  meat  while  on  the  fork,  be- 
fore you  put  it  in  your  mouth.     I  have  feen  many  an 
ill-bred  fellow  do  this,  and  have  been  fo  angry,  that 
I  could  have  kicked  him  from  the  table.     If  you  dif- 
like what  you  have  upon  your  plate,  leave  it  ;  but  on 
no  account,  by  fmelling  to,  or  examining  it,  charge 
your  friend  with  putting  unwholefome  provifions  be- 
fore you. 

37.  SPITTING  on  the  carpet  is  a  nafty  practice, 
and  mocking,  in  a  man  of  liberal  education.  Were 
this  to  become  general,  it  would  be  as  neceflary  to 
change  the  carpets  as  the  table-cloths  ;  befides,  it  will 
lead  our  acquaintance  to  fuppofe,  that  we  have  not 
been  ufed  to  genteel  furniture  ;  for  this  reafon  alone., 
if  for  no  oiher,  by  all  means  avoid  it, 

28.  KEEP  yourfelf  free  likewife  from  odd  tricks  or 
habits,  fuch  as  thruiling  out  your  tongue  continually, 

fnapping 
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/napping  your  fingers,  rubbing  your  hands,  fighing  a- 
loud,  an  rirVftedfhivering  of  your  whole  body,  gaping 
with  a  noife  like  a  country-fellow  that  has  been  fleep- 
ing  in  a  hay- loft,  or  indeed  with  any  noife,  and  many 
others,  which  I  have  noticed  before  ;  thefe  are  imita- 
tions of  the  manners  of  the  mob,  and  are  degrading  to 
a  gentleman. 

A  VERY  little  attention  will  get  the  better  of  all  thefe 
ill-bred  habits,  and  be  allured,  you  will  find  your  ac- 
count in  it. 

EMPLOYMENT     OF     TIME. 

EMPLOYMENT  of  time,  is  a  fubjea,  that 
from  its  importance,  deferves  your  bed  attention. 
Mofl  young  gentlemen  have  a  great  deal  of  time  before 
them,  and  one  hour  well  employed,  in  the  early  part 
of  life,  is  more  valuable  and  will  be  of  greater  ufe  to 
you,  than  perhaps  four  and  twenty,  fome  years  to 
come. 

WHATEVER  time  you  can  (leal  from  company,  and 
From  the  fludy  of  the  world  ;  (  I  fay  company,  for  a 
knowledge  of  life  is  bed  learned  in  various  companies) 
employ  it  in  ferious  reading.  T«ke  up  fame  valuable 
book,  and  continue  the  reading  of  that  book,  till  yo«. 
have  got  through  it;  never  burden  your  mind  with 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time:  And  In  reading  this 
book  don't  run  over  iffuperficialiy,  but  read  every  paf- 
iage  twice  over,  at  leaft  do  not  pafs  on  to  a  feccnd  till 

you 
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you  thoroughly  underftand  the  firft,  nor  quit  the  book 
till  you  are  matter  of  the  fubject  ;  for  unlefs  you'dothis, 
you  may  read  it  through,  and  not  remember  the  con- 
tents of  it  for  a  week.  The  books  I  would  particu- 
larly recommend,  among  others,  are,  Cardinal  Rstx'r 
Maxims ,  'Rackfautault's  Moral  Reflections,  Bruyere's  Cba- 
ratters,  EonteneWs  Plurality  of  Wtrlds,  Sir  Jsjiab  Child 
en  Trade,  Bolingbrtkis  IVerks  ;  for  ftyle,  hid  "Remarks 
on  the  Hijitrj  ef  England,  under  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle  ;  Pufendtrfs  Jus  Gentium,  and  Grotius  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads  :  The  laft  two  are  well  tranflated  by 
Barboyrac.  For  occafional  half-hours  or  lefs,  read 
the  beft  works  of  invention,  wit  and  humour  ;  but 
never  wafte  yoar  .minatcs  en  trilling  authors,  either 
ancient  or  modern. 

ANY  bufmefs  you  m-r  -^ve  to  tranfaft,  mould  b'e 
done  the  firft  opportunity,  ,  d  finiihed,  if"  poffible 
without  interruption  ;  for  by  deferring  l*>  v/e  m:iy  Pr°- 
bably  finifh  it  too  late,  or  execute  it  indiffeiv  \y. 
Now,  bufinefs  of  any  kind  Ihould  never  became  by 
halves,  but  every  part  of  it  fliouid  be  well  attended  to  : 
For  he  that  does  bufinefs  ill,  had  better  not  do  it  at 
all.  And,  in  any  point,  which  difcretion  bids  you 
p-.."ae,  and  which  has  a  manifcft  utility  to  recom- 
,znend  itr  let  no  difficulties  deter  you  ;  rather  let  them 
animate  your  industry.  If  one  method  fails,  try  a 
fc-cond  and  a  third.  Be  active,  perftvere  and  you  will 
ccruialy-  conquer, 

NEVEH 
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NEVER  indulge  a  lazy  difpofition  ;  there  are  fesv 
things  but  are  attended  with  fome  difficulties,  and  if 
you  are  frightened  at  thofe  difficulties,  you  will  not 
compleat  any  thing.  Indolent  minds  prefer  ignorance 
to  trouble  ;  they  look  upon  molt  things  as  impoflible, 
becaufe  perhaps  they  are  difficult.  Even  an  hour's 
attention  is  too  laborious  for  them,  and  they  would 
rather  content  themfelves  with  the  full  view  of  things, 
than  take  the  trouble  to  look  any  farther  into  them. 
Thus,  when  they  come  to  talk  upon  fuhjects  to  thofe 
who  have  iludied  them,  they  betray  an  unpardonable 
ignorance,  and  lay  themfelves  open  to  anfvvers  that 
confufe  them.  Be  careful  then,  that  you  do  not  get 
the  appellation  of  indolent  ;  and,  if  polSble,  avoid  the 
character  of  frivolous.  For, 

THE  frivolous  mind  is  always  bufied  upon  nothing, 
It  miftakes  trifling  objects  for  important  ones,  and 
fpends  that  time  upon  little  matters,  that  Pnould  only 
be  beftowed  upon  great  ones.  Knick-knacks,  butter- 
flies, fhells,  and  fuch  like,  engrofs  the  Attention  of 
the  frivolous  man,  and  fill  up  all  his  time.  He  ftudies 
the  drefs  and  not  the  chara<5lers  of  men,  and  his  fub- 
je&s  of  converfation  are  no  other  than  the  weather,  his 
own  doraeflic  affairs,  his  fervants,  his  method  of  ma- 
naging his  family,  the  little  anecdote*  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  fiddle-faddle  ftories  of  the  day  ; 
void  of  information,  void  of  improvement.  Thefe  ha 
relates  with  ernphafis,  as  interesting  matters  ;  in  more, 
he  is  a  male  goffip,  I  appeal  to  your  own  feelings  nov/, 
G  whether 
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whether  fuch  things  do  not  leflen  a  man,  in  the  opini- 
on of  his  acquaintance,  and  initead  of  attracting  elleem, 
create  difguft. 

DIGNITY     OF     MANNERS. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners,  with- 
out which  the  very  beft  characters  will  not  be 
valued. 

ROMPING,  loud  and  frequent  laughing,  punning, 
joking,  mimickry,  waggery,  and  too  great  and  indif- 
criminate  familiarity,  will  render  any  one  contempti- 
ble, in  fpite  of  all  his  knowledge  or  his  merit.  Thefe 
IT. ay  conftitute  a  Eierry  fellow,  but  a  merry  fellow  was 
never  yet  refpeftable.  Indifcriminate  familiarity,  will 
either  offend  your  fuperiors,or  mak^  you  pafs  for  their 
dependant,  or  toad-eater,  and  it  will  put  your  inferiors 
on  a  degree  of  equality  with  you,  that  may  be  trouble- 
ibme. 

A  JOKE,  if  it  carries  a  ftir.g  along  with  it,  is  no 
longer  a  joke  but  an  affront  ;  and  even  if  it  has  no 
iting,  unlefs  its  witticifm  is  delicate  and  facetious, 
ii«flead  of  giving  pleafuie,  it  will  difguft  ;  or,  if  the 
company  jhould  laugh,  they  will  probably  laugh  at  the 
jeiter  rather  than  the  jeft. 

FUNKING  is  a  m«re  playing  upon  words,  and  far 
from  being  a  mark  of  fenfe  :  Thus,  were  we  to  fay, 
fach  a  drefs  is  comment icust  one  of  thefe  wags  would 
en  Twer  oaiws  ;  or,  that,  whatever  it  has  been,  it  is 

now 
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now  be-commodrcxs.  Othefs  will  give  us  an  anfwer 
different  from  what  we  mould  expert,  without  either 
wit,  or  the  leaft  beauty  of  thought  ;  as,  'Where's 

*  my  Lord  ?—  'In  bis  clothes ,  unJefs  be  is  in  bedS-—*  Hoeaf 

*  does  tbis  ivine  tajle  /"—  'A  little  moift,   I  think.'  How 
'  is  tbis  to  be  eattn  ?' —  'Witb ysur  mouth  ;'  and  fo  on,  all 
which  (you  will  readily  apprehend)  are  low  and  vulgar. 
If  your  witticifms  are  not  inilantly  approved  by  the 
laugh  of  the  company,  for  heaven's  fake,  don't  attempt 
to  be  witty  for  the  future  ;  for  you  may   take  it  for 
granted,  the  defedl  is  in   yourfelf,    and   not   in   your 
hearers, 

As  to  a  mimick  or  a  wag,  he  is  little  elfe  than  a 
buffoon,  who  will  diftort  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  to 
make  people  laugh.  Be  alTured,  no  one  perfon  ever 
demeaned  himfelf  to  pleafe  the  *ft,  unlefs  he  wifhcd 
to  be  thought  the  Merry-Andrew  of  the  company, 
and  whether  this  character  is  refpe&able,  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge, 

IF  a  man's  company  is  coveted  on  any  other  account 
than  his  knowledge,  his  good  fenfe,  or  his  manners, 
he  is  feldom  refpecled  by  thofe  who  invite  him,  but 
made  ufe  of  only  to  entertain.  '  Let's  have  fuch-a-one, 
for  he  fings  a  good  fong,  or  he  is  always  joking  or 
laughing  ;'  or  '  Let's  fend  for  fuch-a-one,  for  he  is 
a  good  bottle  companion  5'  thefe  are  degrading  dif- 
tinctions,  that  preclude  all  refpect  and  efteem.  Who-  " 
ever  is  had  (as  the  phrafe  is)  for  the  fake  of  any  qua- 
G  2  lification 
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lifieation  fmgly,  is  merely  that  thing  he  is  had  for,  is 
never  confidered  in  any  other  light,  and,  of  courfe, 
never  properly  refpecled,  let  his  intrinfic  meiits  be 
what  they  will, 

You  may  poflibly  fuppofe  this  dignity  of  manners 
to  border  upon  pride  ;  but  it  differs  as  much  from 
pride,  as  true  courage  from  bluftering. 

To  flatter  a  perfon  right  or  wrong,  is  abjefl  flattery, 
and  to  confent  readily  to  do  every  thing  propofed  by 
a  company,  be  it  filly  or  criminal,  is  full  as  degrading, 
as  to  difpute  warmly  upon  every  fubjecl,  and  to  con- 
tradict  upon  all  occailons.  To  preferve  dignity,  we 
ibould  modeflly  afTertourown  fentiments,  though  we 
politely  acquiefce  in  thofe  of  others. 

So  again,  to  fupport  dignity  of  charter,  we  fhoufd 
neither  be  fiivoloufly  curious  about  trifles,  nor  be  labo- 
jicufly  intent  upon  little  objecls  that  deferve  not  a 
moment's  attention  ;  for  this  implies  an  incapacity  fa 
jn  alters  of  greater  importance, 

A  GREAT  deal  likewife  depends  upon  our  air,  ad- 
drefsand  expreffions  ;  an  awkward  addrefs  and  vulgar 
cxpreffions  infer  either  a  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low 
education. 

INSOLENT  contempt,  or  low  envy,  is  incompatible 
alfo  with  dignity  of  manners.  Low  bred  perfons,  for- 
tunately lifted  in  the  world  in  fine  clothes  and  fine 
£%uipa.ges,  will  infolently  lock  down  on  all  thofe  who 

cannot 
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cannot  afford  to  make  as  good  an  appearance,  and 
they  openly  envy  thofe  who  perhaps  make  a  better. 
They  alfo  dread  the  being  flighted  ;  of  courfe,  are 
fufpicious  and  captious  ;  are  uneafy  themfelves,  and 
jnake  every  body  elfe  fo  about  them. 

A  CERTAIN  degree  of  outward  ferioufnefs  in  look* 
and  actions  gives  dignity,  whileaconftant  fmirk  upon 
the  face  (that  infipid  filly  fmile,  which  fools  have  when 
they  would  be  civil1)  and  whiffling  motions,  are  ftrong 
marks  of  futility, 

BUT  above  all  a  dignity  of  character  is  to  be  acquir- 
ed bed  by  a  certain  firmnefs  in  all  our  actions.  A  mean, 
timid  and  paflive  complaifance,  lets  a  man  down^loTc 
than  he  is  aware  of;  but  ftill  his  firmnefs  and  refolution 
ihould  not  extend  to  brutality,  but  be  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  and  engaging  foftnefs,  or  mildnefs, 

IF  you  difcover  any  haftinefs  in  your  temper,  and 
And  it  apt  to  break  out  into  rough  and  unguarded 
expreffions,  watch  it  narrowly,  and  endeavour  to  curb 
it-;  but  let  no  complaifance,  no  weak  defire  of  pleaf- 
ing,  no  wheedling,  urge  you  to  do  that  which  difcre- 
tion  forbids  ;  but  perfift  and  perfevere  in  all  that  is 
right.  In  your  connexions  and  friendships,  you  will 
£nd  this  rule  of  ufe  to  you.  Invite  and  preferve  attach- 
ments by  your  finnn'efs  ;  but  labour  to  keep  clear  of 
enemies  by  a  mildnefs  of  behaviour.  Difarm  thofe 
enemies  you  m^y  unfortunately  have  (and  few  are 
wkhout  them)  by  a  gentlenefs  of  manner,  but  make 

G  3  thero    , 
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them  feel  the  fteadinefs  of  your  juft  refentment  !  For 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  bearing  malice  and 
a  determined  felf-defence  ;  the  one  is  imperious,  but 
the  other  is  prudent  and  justifiable. 

IN  directing  your  fervants,  or  any  perfon  you  havfi 
aright  to  command  ;  if  you  deliver  your  orders  mildly, 
and  in  that  engaging  manner  which  every  gentleman 
ihould  fludy  to  do,  you  would  be  cheerfully,  and  con- 
fequently,  well  obeyed  ;  but  if  tyrannically,  you  would 
be  very  unwillingly  ferved,  if  ferved  at  all.  A  cool, 
fleady  determination  Thould  mow  that  you  will  be 
obeyed,  but  a  gentlenefs  in  the  manner  of  enforcing 
that  obedience  fhould  make  your  fervice  a  cheerful 
one.  Thus  will  you  be  loved  without  being  defpifed, 
and  feared  without  being  hated. 

I  HOPE  I  need  not  mention  vices.  A  man  who 
has  patiently  been  kicked  out  of  company,  may  have 
£s  good  a  pretence  to  courage,  as  one  rendered  infa- 
mous by  his  vices,  may  to  dignity  of  any  kind  ;  how- 
ever, of.  fuch  confequence  are  appearances,  that  an 
outward  decency  and  an  affe&ed  dignity  of  manners 
will  even  keep  fuch  a  man  the  longer  from  finking. 
If  therefore  you  mould  unfortunately  have  no  intrinfic 
merit  of  your  own,  keep  up,  if  poUible,  the  appearance 
of  it  ;  and  the  world  will  poffibly  give  you  credit  fof 
the  reft.  A  verfatility  of  manners  is  as  neceflary  ia 
focial  life,  as  a  verfatility  of  parts  in  political.  This 
is  no  way  biamable,  if  not  ufed  wjth  an  ill  defign. 
We  muft,  like  the  cameleon,  often  put  on  the  hue  of 

perfons 
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perfons  we  wifii  to  be  well  with  ;  and  it  furely  can 
never  be  blamable,  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  will 
or  affeclion  of  any  one,  if  when  obtained,  we  do  no: 
mean  to  abufe  it. 

RULES      FOR      CONVERSATION. 

HAVING  now  given  you  full  and  fufficient 
inftru&ions  for  making  you  well  received  in  the 
bed  companies  ;  nothing  remains  but  that  I  lay  be- 
fore you  fome  few  rules  for  your  conduct  in  fuch  com* 
pany.  Many  things  on  this  fubjec~l  I  have  mentioned 
before,  but  fome  few  matters  remain  to  be  mentioned 
now. 

1.  TALK,  then,  frequently  but  not  long  together, 
left  you  tire  the  perfons  you  are  fpeaking  to  ;  for  few 
perfons  talk  fo  well  upon  a  fubjeft,  as  to  keep  up  the 
attention  of  their  hearers  for  any  length  of  time. 

2.  AVOID  telling  ftories  in  company,  unlefs  they 
are  very  fhort  indeed,  and  very  applicable  to  the  fub- 
jecl  you  are  upon  ;  in  this  cafe  relate  them  in  as  few 
words  as   poffible,    without  the  lead  digreffion,    and 
with  fome  apology ;  as  that  you  hate  the  telling  of 
(lories,  but  the  fhortnefs  of  it  induced  you.     And,  if 
your  ftory  has  any  wit  in  it,  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  laugh  at  it  yourfelf.     Nothing  is  more  tirefome  and 
difagreeable  than  a  long  tedious  narrative  j  it  betrays 
a  gofiiping  difpofition,  and  great  want  of  imagination  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  expxefs  an  ap- 
probation of  your  own  ftory,  by  a  laugh. 

3.  la 
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3.  IN  relating  any  thing,  keep  clear  of  repetitions* 
or  very  hackneyed  expreffions,  fuch  as,  fays  he,  or  jayt 
Jhe*     Some  people  will  ufe  thefe  fo  often,  as  to  take 
off  the  hearer's  attention  from  the  (lory  ;  as,  in  an  or- 
gan out  of  tune,  one  pipe  mall  perhaps  found  the  whole 
time  we  are  playing,  and  confufe  the  piece,,  fo  as  not 
to  be  understood. 

4.  DIGRESSIONS,    likewife,    mould   be  guarded 
againft,     A  flory  is  always  more  agreeable  without 
them.     Of  this  kind  are,  the  gentleman  I  am  telling  you 

*  of,  i$  thefon  of  Sir  Thomas, — who  lives  in  Harliy  ftreet  5 

*  you  muft  know  him — his  brother  had  a  horfe  that  won  the 
'  fwe«p  flakes  at  the  laft  Newmarket  meeting- *-Z,ounds  !  if 
'  you  don't  know  him  you  know  nothing,9     Or,  '  He  was 
9  an  upright  tall  old  gentleman,   who  wore  his  own  long 

*  hair  :  don't  you  rtct/lleft  him  ?'      All  this  is  unnece/Ta- 
ry  ;  is  very  tirefome  and  provoking,  and  would  be  an 
excufe  for  a  man's  behaviour,  if  he  was  to  leave  us  in 
the  midil  of  our  narrative, 

5,  SOME  people  have  a  trick  of  holding  the  perfons 
they  are  fpeaking  to  by  the  button,  or  the  hand,  in 
order  to  be  heard  out  ;  confcious,  I  fuppofe,  that  their 
tale  is  tirefome.     Prayr  never  do  this  ;  if  the  perfon 
you  fpeak  to  is  not  as  willing  to  hear  your  ftory,  as 
you  are  to  tell  it,  you  had  much  better  break  offin  the 
middle  ;  for  if  you  tire  them  once,  they  will  be  afraid 
to  liflen  to  you  a  fcond  time. 

6.  OTHERS  have  a  way  of  punching  the  perfon  they 
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are  talking  to,  in  the  fide,  and  ar  the  end  of  every  fen- 
tence,  afking  him  feme  fuch  queftions  as  the  following  : 
'  Wasn't  I  right  in  that  ?' —  'You  know,  I  told  you 
'  fo  ?' —  'What's  your  opinion  :'  and  the  like;  or  per- 
haps they  will  be  thrufting  him,  or  jogging  him  with 
their  elbow.  For  mercy's  fake,  never  give  way  to 
this ;  it  will  make  your  company  dreaded, 

7,  LONG  talkers  are  frequently  apt  to  fingle  oat 
fome  unfortunate  man  prefent,  generally  the  moft  filent 
one  of  the  company,  or  probably  him  who  fits  next  to> 
him.     To  this  man,  in  a  kind  of  half-whifper  they  will 
run  on  for  half  an  hour  together.     Nothing  can  be 
more  ill-bred.     But  if  one  of  thefe  unmerciful  talkers 
fhould  attack  you,  if  you  wifh  to  oblige  him,  I  would 
recommend  the  hearing  him  with  patience  :  Seem  to 
do  fo  at  leaft,  for  you  could'not  hurt  him  more  than 
to  leave  him  in  the  middle  of  his  ftory,or  difcover  any 
impatience  in  the  courfe  of  it. 

8.  INCESSANT  talkers  are  very  difagreeable  com- 
panions.    Nothing  can  be  more  rude  than  to  engrofs 
the  converfation  to  yourfelf,  or  to  take  the  words  as  it 
were,   out  of  another  man's  mouth.     Every  man  in 
company  has  an  equal  claim  to  bear  his  part  in  the  con- 
verfation, and  to  deprive  him  of  it,  is  not  only  unjuff, 
but  a  tacit   declaration    that  he  cannot  fpeak  fo  well 
upon  the  fubjecl  as  yourfelf;  you  wi.ll  therefore  take 
it  up  :  And,  what  can  be  more  rude  ?  I  would  as  foon 
forgive  a  man  that  ihould  flop  my  mouth  when  I  was 
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gaping,  as  take  my  words  from  me  while  I  was  fpeak- 
ing  them.  Now,  if  this  be  unpardonable,  it  cannot  be 
lefs  fo 

9.  To  help  out  or  foreftal  the  flow  fpeaker,  as  if  you 
alone  were  rich  in  expreffions,  and  he  were  poor.    You 
may  take  it  for  granted,  every  one  is  .vain,  enough  to 
think  he  can  talk  well,  though  he  may  modeftly  deny 
it  ;  helping  a  perfon  therefore  out  in  his  expreffions, 
is  a  correction  that  will  ftamp  the  corrector  with  impu- 
dence and  ill  manners. 

10,  THOSE  who  contradict  others  upon  all  occafi- 
ons,  and  make  every  affertion  a  matter  of  difpute,betray 
by  this  behaviour  an  unacquaintance  with  good-breed- 
ing.     He  therefore  who  wilhes  to  appear  amiable,  with 
thofeheconverfes  with,  will  be  cautious  of  fuch  expref- 
fions  as  thefe,  «  That  can't  be  true,  Sir,'  '  The  affair 
'  is  as  I  fay/     «  That  muft  be  falfe,  Sir.'     «  Jf  what 
'you  fay  is  true,  &c,'     You  may  as  well  tell  a  man  he 
lies  at  once,  as  thus  indireftly  impeach  his   veracity, 
It  is  equally  as  rude  to  be  proving  every  trifling  affer- 
tion with  a  bet  or  a-  wager,     <  I'll  bet  you  fifty  of  it, 
*  and  fo  on.'     Make  it  then  a  conftant  rule,  in  matters 
of  no  great  importance,  compiaifantly  to  fubmit  your 
opinion   to  that  of  others  ;  for  a  victory  of  this  kind 
often  coils  a  man  the  lofs  of  a  friend. 

ii.  GIVINO  advice  unafced,   is  another  piece  of 
rudenefs ;  it  is,  in  efFed,  declaring  ourfelves  wifer  than 
thofe  to  whom  we  give  it  ;  reproaching  them  with  ig- 
norance 
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norance  and  inexperience.  It  is  a  freedom  thatought 
not  to  be  taken  with  any  common  acquaintance,  and 
yet  there  are  thofe,  who  will  be  offended,  if  their  ad- 
vice  is  not  taken.  '  Such-a-one,'  fay  they,  *  is  above 
«  being  advifed.'  «  He  fcorns  to  liften  to  my  advice  ;' 
«  as  if  it  were  not  a  mark  of  greater  arrogance  to  expeft 
every  one  to  fubmit  to  their  opinion,  than  for  a  man 
fometimes  to  follow  his  own. 

'  12,  THERE  is  nothing  fo  unpardonably  rude  as  a 
deeming  inattention  to  the  perfon  who  is  fpeaking  to  you  ; 
though  you  may  meet  with  it  in  others,  by  all  means, 
avoid  it  yourfelf.  Some  ill-bred  people,  while  others 
are  fpeaking  to  them,  will,  inilead  of  looking  at,  or 
attending  to  them,  perhaps  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ceiling, 
or  fome  pidure  in  the  room,  look  out  of  a  window, 
play  with  a  dog,  their  watch  chain,  or  their  cane,  or 
probably  pick  their  nails  or  their  nofes.  Nothing 
betrays  a  more  trifling  mind  than  this  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  a  greater  affront  to  the  perfon  fpeaking  ;  it 
being  a  tacit  declaration,  that  what  he  is  faying  is  not 
worth  your  attention.  Confider  with  yourfelf  how 
you  would  like  fuch  treatment,  and,  I  am  perfuaded 
you  will  never  fhew  it  to  others. 

i*.  SURLINESS  or  morofenefs  is  incompatible  alfo 
with  politenefs.  Such  as,  fhould  any  one  fay  '  he  was 
defired  to  prefent  Mr.  Such-a-one's  refpecls  to  you,' 
'  to  reply,  '  What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  his  re- 
'  fpeas  ? '  'My  Lord  enquired  after  you  lately,  and 

'afked 

i . 
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c  aflted  how  you  did,'  to  anfwer,     'If  he  wiflies  to 

*  know,  let  him  come  and  feel  my  pulfe  ;'  and  the 

*  like.     A  good  deal  of  this  often  is  affe&ed  ;  but  whe- 
ther affe&ed  or  natural,  it  is  always  offenfive.     A  man 
of  this  ftamp  will  occafionally  be  laughed  at,  as  an  od- 
dity ;  but  in  the  end  will  be  defpifed. 

14.  I  SHOULD  fuppofe  it  unneceflary  to  advife  you 
to  adapt  your  converfation  to  the  company  you  are  in» 
You  would  not  furely  ftart  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  dif- 
courfe  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  old  and  with 
the  young,  with  an  officer,  a  clergyman,  a  philofopher, 
and  a  woman.    No  ;  your  good  fenfe  will  undoubtedly 
teach  you  to  be  ferious  with  the  ferious,  gay  with  the 
gay,  and  to  trifle  with  the  triflers. 

15.  THERE  are  certain  expreffions  which   are  ex- 
ceedingly rude,  and  yet  there   are  people  of  liberal 
education  that  fometimes  ufe  them  ;  as  '  You  don't 
underftand  me,  Sir,'  *  It  is  not  fo.'     «  You  miftake.' 

*  You  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  &c.'   Is  it  not  better 
'  to  fay  ?  I  believe,  I  do  not  exprefs  myfelf  fo  as  to  be 
f  andeiftood.'     '  Let  iis  confider  it  again,  whether  we 

*  take  it  right  or  not.*     It  is  much  more  polite  and  a- 
miabl«  to  make  feme  excufe  for  another,  even  in  cafes 
where  he  might  juftly  be  blamed,  and  to  reprefent  the 
miftake  as  common  to  both,  rather  than  charge  him 
with  infenfibility  or  incomprehenfion. 

16.  IF  any  one  fnould  have  promifed  you  any  thing, 
and  not  have  fulfilled  that  promife,  it  would  be  very 

unpolite 
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•rtnpolite  to  tell  him,  he' has  forfeited  his  word  ;  or  if 
the  fame  perfon  mould  have  difappointed  you,  upon 
•any  occafion,  would  it  not  be  better  to  fay,  *  You  were 
'  probably  fo  much  engaged,  that  you  forgot  my  af- 
*  fair  ;'  or,  '  Perhaps  it  flipped  your  memory  ;'  rather 
than,  '  You  thought  no  more  about  it,J  or  *  you  pay 
very  little  regard  to  your  word.'  For,  exprefiions  of 
this  kind  leave  a  fting  behind  them.  They  are  a  kind 
of  provocation  and  affront,  and  very  often  bring  on  lad- 
ing quarrels. 

17.  BE  careful  not  to  appear  dark  and  myfterious, 
left  you  mould  be  thought  fufpicious  ;  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  more  unamiable  chara&er.  If  you 
appear  myfterious  and  referved,  others  will  be  truly 
fo  with  you  ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  is  an  end  to  im- 
provement, for  you  will  gather  no  information.  Be 
referved,  but  never  feem  fo. 

iS.  THERE  is -a -fault  extremely  common  with  foni» 
people,  which!  would  havejoa  to  avoid.  When  their 
opinion  is  afced,  upon  any  fuhjeft,  they  vviii  give  it 
with  fo  apparent  a  diffidence  and  timidity,  that  one 
cannot,  without  the  utmoft  pain,  liften  to  them  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  known  to  be  men  of  univerfil  know- 
ledge, '  Your  Lordfhip  will  pardon  me/  fays  one  of 
this  ftamp,  '  if  I  mould  not  be  able  to  fpeak  to  the 
'  cafe  in  hand,  fo  well  as  it  might  be  wifhed.' — 5  I'll 
'  venture  to' fpeak  of  this  matter  to  the  beft  of  my  poor 
1  abilities  and  dulnefs  of  apprehenfion.'— *  I  fear  I  (h:  !l 
H  <  exrcfe 
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*  expofe  myfelf,  but  in  obedience  to  your  Lordfhip's 
'  commands' — and  while  they  are  making  thefe  apolo- 
gies, they  interrupt  the  bufinefs  and  tire  the  company. 

19.  ALWAYS  look  people  in  the  face,  when   you 
fpeak  to  them,  otherwife  you  will  be  thought  confci-  ' 
ous  of  fome  guilt ,  befides,  you  lofe  the  opportunity  of 
reading  their  countenances,  from  which  you  will  much 
better  learn  the  impreffion  your  difcourfe  makes  upon, 
them  than  you  can  poffibly   do  from  their  words  ;  for 
words  are  at  the  will  of  every  one,  but  the  countenance 
is  frequently  involuntary. 

20.  IF  in  fpeaking  to  a  perfon,  you  are  not  heard, 
and  mould  be  defired  to  repeat  what  you  faid,  do  not 
raife  your  voice  in  the  repetition,   left  you  fhould  be 
thought  angry,  on  being  obliged  to  repeat  what  you 

"faid  before  ;  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  hearer's 
inattention, 

21.  ONE  word  only,  as  to  fvvearing.     Thofe  who 
addift  themfelves  to  it,  and   interlard   their   difcourfe 
with  oaths,  can  never  be  confidered  as  gentlemen  ;  they 
are  generally  people  of  low  education ,  and  are  unwel- 
come in   what  is  called   good   company.     It  is  a  vice 
that  has  no  temptation  to  plead,   but  is, -in  every  re- 
fpedt,  as  vulgar  as  it  is  wicked. 

22.  NEVER  accuflom  yourfelf  to  fcandal,  nor  Men 
to  it  ;  for  though  it  may  gratify  the  malevolence  of 
fome  people,  niitie  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  attended  with 

great 
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great  difadvantages.  The  very  perfons  you  tell  it  to, 
will,  on  refledion,  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  you, 
and  it  will  often  bring  you  into  very  difagreeable  fitu- 
ations.  And  as  there  would  be  no  evil  fpeakers,  if 
^there  were  no  evil  hearers,  it  is  in  fcandal  as  in  robbe^ 
ry  ;  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  Befides,  it  will 
lead  people  to  fhun  your  company,  fuppofmg  that  you 
will  fpeak  ill  of  them  to  the  next  acquaintance  you 
meet. 

23.  MIMICKRY,  the  favourite  amufement  of  little 
minds,   has  been  ever  the    contempt   of  great  ones, 
Never  give  way  to  it  yourfeif,  nor  ever   encourage  it 
in  others  ;  it  is  the  moil  illiberal  of  all   buffoonery  ;  it 
is  an  infult  on  the  perfon  yon  "mimick  ;  and  infults,  I 
have  often  told  you,  are   &ldom  forgiven. 

24.  CAREFULLY  avoid  talking  either  of  your  own 
or  other  people's  domeftic  concerns.     By  doing  the 
one,  you  will  be   thought  vain  ;    by  entering  into  the 
other,  you  will  be  confidered  as  officious.     Talking 
of  yourfelf  is  an  impertinence  to  the  company  ;  your 
affairs  are  nothing  to  them  ;  befides    they  cannot  be 
kept  too  fecret.      And  as  to  the  affairs  of  others,  what 
are  they  to  you  ?  in   talking  of  matters   that   no  way 
concern  you,  you  are  liable  to  commit   blunders,  and 
mould  you  touch  any  one  in  a  fore  part,  you  may  pof- 
fibly  lofe  his  efteem.     Let  your  converfation,  then,  in 
mixed  companies,  always  be  general. 

25.  JOKES,  bon-mots,  or  the  little  pleafantries  of 

H  2  one 
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one  company,  will  not  often  bear  to  be  tckl  in  another  ; 
t':.cy  are  frequently  local,  and  take  their  rife  from 
certain  circumflances,  a  fecond  company  may  net  be 
acquainted  with  ;  thefe  circumtlances,  and  of  courfe 
your  ftory,  may  be  mifunderftood,  or  want  explaining; 
and  if  after  you  have  prefaced  it  with, — 'I  will  tell  you 
a  good  thing  ;' — the  fting  ihould  not  be  immediately 
perceived,  you  will  appear  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and 
wifli  you  had  not  told  it.  Never  then  without  caution 
repeat  in  one  place,  what  you  hear  in  another, 

26,  IN  moft  debates,  take  up  the  favourable  fide  of 
the  qaeilion  ;  however,  let  me  caution  you  againft  be- 
jng  clamoron-ir,  thnt  is,   never  maintain  an  argument 
\vith  heat,  though  you  know  yourfelf  right  ;  but  offer 
your  fentiments  modeilly  and  coolly,  and  if  this  does 
not  prevail,  give  it  up,  and- try  to  change  the  fubjecl 
by  faying  fomething  to  this  effect — '  1  find  we  mail 
'  hardly  convince  one  another,   neither  is  there  any 
'  necefiity   to  attempt  it  ;  fo*let  us  talk  of  fomething 
'  elfe,' 

27.  NOT   that  I  would  have  you  give  up  your  opi- 
nion always ;  no,  aflert  your  own  fentiments,  and  op- 
pofe  thofe  of  others,  when  wrong  ;  but  let  your  manner 
and  voice  be  gentle  and   engaging,    and  yet  no  ways 
affected.     If  you  contradict,   do    it   with,  'I   may   be 
'  wrong,   I  won't  be  pofitive,  but  I  really   think — I 
'  fhould  rather  fuppofe — If  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay,' 
and  clofe  your  difpute  with  good  humour,  to  mew  that 

you 
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you  are  neither  difpleafe4  yourfelf  nor  meant  to  dif- 
pleafe,  the  perfon  you  difpute  with, 

28.  ACQJJAINT   yourfelf  with  the  character  and 
fituations  of  the  company  you  go  into,  before  you  give 
aloofeto  your  tongue  ;  for,   mould  you  enlarge  on 
fome  virtue,  which  any  one  prefent  may  notorioufly 
want;  or  mould  you  condemn  fome  vice,  which  any 
of  the  company  may  be  particularly  addicted  to,  they 
will  be  apt  to  think  your  reflexions  pointed  and  per* 
fonal,  and  you  will  be  fare  to  give  offence.     This  con- 
fideration  will  naturally  lead  you,  not  to  fuppofe  things 
faid  in  general,  to  be  leveled  at  you, 

29,  LOW-BRED   people,  when  they  happen  occafi- 
onally  to  be  in  good  company,  imagine  themfelves  to 
be  the  fubj eft  of  every  feparate  converfation.     If  any 

"part  of  the  company  whifper,  it  is  about  them  ;  if 
they  laugh,  it  is  at  them  ;  and  if  any  thing  is  fiid 
which  they  do  not  comprehend,  they  immediately 
fuppofe  it  is  meant  of  them.  This  miftake  is  admi- 
rably ridiculed  in  one  of  our  celebrated  comedies,  'I 
am  fure,'  fays  Scrub,  'they  were  talking  of  me,  for  they 
'  laughed  confumedly.'  Now,  a  well-bred  perfon  ne- 
ver thinks  himfelf  difefteemed  by  the  company,  or 
laughed  at,  unlefs  their  reflections  are  fo  grofs,  that 
he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  miiUke  them,  and  his  ho- 
nour obliges  him  to  refent  it  in  a  proper  manner  j  how. 
ever,  be  afTured,  gentlemen  never  laugh  at,  or  ridicule 
one  another,  unlefs  they  are  in  joke,  or  oa  a  footing 
H3  of 
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of  the  greateft  intimacy.  If  fuch  a  thing  fhould  hap- 
pen once  in  an  age,  from  fome  pert  coxcomb,  or  fome 
flippant  woman,  it  is  better  to  feem  net  to  know  it> 
than  to  make  the  lead  reply. 

30.  IT   is  a  piece  of  politenefs  not  to  interrupt  a> 
perfon  in  a  flory,  whether  you  have  heard  it  before 
or  not.     Nay,  if  a  well-bred  man  is  afked  whether  he 
has  heard  it  ;  he  will  anfwer  no,  and  let  the  perfca 
go  on,  though  he  knows  it  already.     Some  are  fond 
of  telling  a  ftory,  becaufe  they  think  they  tell  it  well> 
others  pride  themfelves  in  being  the  firft  teller  of  it, 
and  others  are  p leafed  at  being  thought  entruiled  with 
it.     Now,  all  thefe  perfons  you  would  difappoint  by 
anfwering  yes.     And,  as  I  have  told  you  before,   ag 
the  greateft  proof  of  politenefs  is  to  make  every  body 
happy  about  you,   I  would  never  deprive  a  perfon  of 
any  fecret  fatisfaclion  of  this  fort,  in  which  I  could 
gratify  him  by  a  minute's  attention, 

31.  BE   not  afHamed  of  afking  queflions,   if  fucH 
<       I'onslead  to  information  ;  always  accompany  them 
with  fome  excufe,  and  you  never  will  be  reckoned  im- 
pertinent.    But  abrupt  queftions,  without  fome  apo- 
logy, by  all  means  avoid,  as  they  imply  defign.     There 
is  away  of  fiiliing  for  facts,  whi«h,  if  -done  judiciouf- 
ly,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe,  fuch  as,  taking  things 
you  wifh  to  know  for  granted  ;  this  will   perhaps   lead 
feme  officious  perfon  to  fet  you  right.     So  again,  by 
frying,  you  have  heard  fo  and  fo,  and  fometimes  feem- 
ii*g  to  know  more  than  you  do,  you  will  often  get  at 

information, 
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information,  which  you  would  lofe  by  direct  quef- 
tions,  as  thefe  would  put  people  on  their  guard,  and 
frequently  defeat  the  very  end  you  aim  at. 

32.  MAKE  it  a  rule  never  to  reflect  on  any  body 
of  people,  for,  reflections  of  this  nature  create  many 
enemies.      There  are  good  and   bad  of  all   profefli* 
ons  ;    lawyers,  foldiers,   parfons,  or  citizens.     They 
are  all  men,  fubject  to  the  fame  paflions,  differing  only 
in  their  manner,  according  to  the  way  they  have  beea ' 
bred   up  in,,   For  this  reafon,  it  is  unjuft,  as  well  as 
indifcreet,  to  attack  them  as  a  CORPS  collectively. 
Many   a  young  man  has  thought  himfelf  extremely 
clever  in  abufing  the   clergy.     What  are  the  clergy 
more  than  other  men  ?  Can  you  fuppofe  a  black  gown 
can  make  any  alteration  in  his  nature?  Fie,  fie  ;  think 
ferioufly,  and  I  am  convinced  you  will  never  do  it. 

33.  BUT  above  all,  let  no  example,  no  fafhion,  no 
witticifm,  no  foolifh  defire  of  riling  above  what  knaves 
call  prejudices,  tempt  you  to  excufe,  extenuate  or  ri- 
dicule the  leaft  breach  of  morality  ;  but  upon  every 
occafion,  (hew  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  fuch  proceed, 
ings,  and  hold  virtue  and  religion  in  the  highefl  vene- 
ration. 

34.  IT  is  a  great  piece  of  ill-manners  to  interrupt 
any  one  while  fpeaking,  by  fpeaking  yourfelf,  or  call- 
ing off  the  attention  of  the  company  to  any  foreign 
matter.  -  But  this  every  child  knows. 

,35.  THE  laft  thing  I  Ihall  mention  is  that  of  con- 
cealing 
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cealing  your  learning,  except  on  particular  occafions, 
Referve  this  for  learned  men,  and  let  them  rather 
extort  it  from  you,  than  you  be  too  willing  to  difplay 
it,  Hence  you  will  be  thought  modefl,  and  to  have 
more  knowledge  than  you  really  have.  Never  feem 
wife  or  more  learned  than  the  company  you  are  in, 
He  who  affects  to  (hew  his  learning,  will  be  frequently 
queftioned  ;  and  if  found  fuperficial,  will  be  fneered 
at ;  if  otherwife,  he  will  be  deemed  a  pedant.  Real 
merit  will  always  mew  itfelf,  and  nothing  can  lefTen 
it  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  a  man's  exhibit- 
ing it  himfelf. 

FOR  God's  fake,  revolve  all  thefe  things  ferioufly 
in  your  mind,  before  you  go  abroad  into  'life.  Re- 
collect  the  obfervations  you  have  yourfelf  occalionally 
made  upon  men  and  things,  compare  them  with  my 
inftructions,  and  act  wifely,  and  confequently,  a? 
they  fhall  teach  you, 
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A 

FATHER'S    LEGACY 

T  O 

HIS   DAUGHTERS. 

MY    DEAR     GIRLS, 

YOU  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  your 
mother,,  at  a  time  of  life  when  you  were  infenfi- 
bleof  your  lofs,  and  could  receive  little  benefit,  either 
from  her  inftruclion,  or  her  example.  Before  thia 
comes  to  your  hands,  you  will  likewife  have  loft  your 
father, 

I  HAVE  had  many  melancholy  reflexions  on  the  for. 
lorn  and  helplefs  fuuation  you  muft  be  in,  if  it  mould 
pleafe  God  to  remove  me  from  you  before  you  arrive 
at  that  period  of  life,  when  you  will"  be  able  to  think 
and  a£l  for  yourfelves.  I  know  mankind  too  well. 
I  know  their  falfnood,.  their  diffipation,  their  coldnefs 
to  all  the  duties  of  friendmip  and  humanity.  I  know 
the  little  attention  paid  to  helplefs  infancy.  You  will 
meet  with  few  friends  difmterefled  enough  to  do  you 
good  offices,  when  you  are  incapable  of  making  them, 
any  return,  by  contributing  to  their  intereil  or  their 
pleafure,  or  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

I 
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I  HAVE  been  fupported  under  the  gloom  naturally 
arifing  from  thefe  reflections,  by  a  reliance  on  the 
goodnefs  of  that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
ferred you,  and  given  me  the  moll  pleating  profpeft 
of  the  gaodnefs  of  your  difpofitions ;  and  by  the  fe- 
cret  hope,  that  your  mother's  virtues  will  entail  a 
blefling  on  her  children. 

THE  anxiety  I  have  for  your  happinefs  has  made  me 
refolve  to  throw  together  my  fentiments,  relating  to 
ycur  future  conduct  in  life.  If  I  live  for  fome  years, 
you  will  receive  them  with  much  greater  advantage, 
fuited  to  your  different  geniufes  and  difpofitions.  If 
I  die  fooner,  you  muft  receive  them  in  this  very  im- 
perfect manner, — the  lyft  proof  of  my  affection. 

You  will  all  remember  your  father's  fondnefs,  when 
perhaps  every  other  circumilance  relating  to  him  ia 
forgotten.  This  remembrance,  1  hope,  will  induce 
you  to  give  a  ferious  attention  to  the  advices  I  am. 
now  going  to  leave  with  you. — I  can  requeft  this 
attention  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  my  fenu- 
ments  on  the  mod  interefting  points  that  regard  life 
and  manners,  were  entirely  correfpondent  to  your 
mother's,  whofe  judgment  and  tafte  I  trufced  much 
more  than  my  own. 

You  mud  expect  that  the  advice  which  I  fliall 
give  you  will  be  very  imperfect,  as  there  are  ma"ny 
namelefs  delicacies,  in  female  manners,  of  which  none 
but  a  woman  can  judge. 

Yow 
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You  will  have  one  advantage  by  attending  to  what 
I  am  going  to  leave  with  you  ;  you  will  hear,  at  lead 
for  once  in  your  lives,  the  genuine  fentiments  of  a 
man,  who  has  no  interefl  in  flattering  or  deceiving 
you. — I  ihall  throw  my  reflexions  together  without 
any  ftudied  order,  and  mall  only,  to  avoid  confufica 
range  them  under  a  few  general  heads. 

You  will  fee,  in  a  little  treatife  of  mine  juft  pub- 
limed,  in  what  an  honourable  point  of  view  I  have 
-confidered  your  fex  ;  not  as  domeftic,  drudges,  or  the 
.ilaves  of  our  pleafures,  but  as  our  companions  and 
-equals  ;  as  deGgned  to  foften  our  hearts  and  polifh. 
,-qur  manners ;  and  as  Thomfon  finely  fays, 

<T0  raife  the  virtues,  animate  tke  lUfs, 
Andfujeeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life. 

I  Ihall  not  repeat  what  I  have  there  faidon  this  fub- 
je£l,  and  fliall  only  obferve,  that  from  the  view  I 
have  given  of  your  natural  character  and  place  In  fc- 
Ciety,  there  arifes  a  certain  propriety  of  conduct  pe- 
culiar to  your  fex.  It  is  this  peculiar  propriety  of 
female  manners  of  which  I  intend  to  give  you  my 
fentiments,  without  touching  on  thofe  general  rules  of 
conduct,  by  which  men  and  women  are  equally  bound, 

WHILE  I  explain  to  you  that  fyftem  of  conduct 
which  1  think  will  tend  mod  to  "your  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs,  I  mall,  at  the  fame  time,  endeavour  to  p;  int 
cut,  thofe  virtues  and  accomplifhments  which  render 
you  mod  refpe&able  and  mod  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 

•my  own  fex, 

RELIGION, 


RELIGION. 

THOUGH  the  duties  of  religion,  firidly  fpeak* 
ing,  are  equally  binding  on  both  fexes,  yet  cer- 
tain differences  in  their  natural  character  and  educa- 
tion, render  fome  vices  in  your  fex  particularly  odious. 
The  natural  hardnefs  of  our  hearts,  and  flrength  of 
our  paffions,  inflamed  by  the  uncontrouled  licenfe  we 
are  too  often  indulged  with  in  our  youth,  are  apt  to 
render  our  manners  more  diffolute,  and  make  us  lefs 
fufceptible  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart.  Your 
/uperior  delicacy,  your  modefly,  and  the  ufual  feverity 
of  your  education,  preferve  you,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  any  temptation  to  thofe  vices  to  which  we  are 
inoft  fubjeeled.  The  natural  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  of 
your  difpofitions  particularly  fit  you  for  the  practice  of 
thofe  duties  where  the  heart  is  chiefly  concerned.  And 
this,  along  with  the  natural  warmth  of  your  imagi- 
nations, renders  you  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  ih«  feel- 
ings of  devotion. 

THE-RE  are  many  circumftances  in  your  fituation 
that  peculiarly  require  the  fupports  of  religion  to  en- 
able you  to  act  in  them  with  fpirit  and  propriety. 
Your  whole  life  is  often  a  life  of  fuffering.  You 
cannot  plunge  into  bufinefs,  or  diffipate  yourfelves 
in  pleafureand  riot,  as  men  too  often  do,  when  under 
the  preffure  of  misfortunes.  You  muft  bear  your  for- 
rows  in  filence,  unknown  and  unpitied.  You  muft 
•ften  put  on  a  face  of  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs,  when 

your 
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your  hearts  are  torn  with  anguim,  or  finking  in  de- 
fpair.  Then  your  only  refource  is  in  the  confolations 
of  religion.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  thefe  that  you  bear 
domeflic  misfortunes  better  than  we  do. 

BUT  you  are  fometimes  in  very  different  circum- 
ftances,  that  equally  require  the  reftraints  of  religion. 
The  natural  vivacity,  and  perhaps  the  natural  vanity 
of  your  fex,  are  very  apt  to  lead  you  into  adiflipated 
ftate  of  life,  that  deceives  you,  under  the  appearance 
of  innocent  pleafure  ;  but  which  in  reality  waftes 
your  fpirits,  impairs  your  health,  weakens  all  the  fa- 
perior  faculties  of  your  minds,  and  often  fullies  your 
reputations.  Religion  by  checking  this  diffipatioa 
and  rage  for  pleafure,  enables  you  to  draw  more  hap- 
pinefs,  even  from  thofe  very  fources  of  amufement, 
which  when  too  frequently  applied  to,  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  fatietyand  difguil. 

RELIGION  is  rather  a  matter  of  fentiment  than 
reafoning.  The  important  and  interefting  articles 
of  faith  are  fufficiently  plain.  Fix  your  attention  on 
thefe,  and  do  not  meddle  with  contrOverfy.  If  you. 
get  into  that,  you  plunge  into  a  chaos,  from  which, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  yourfelves.  It 
fpoils  the  temper,  and,  I  fufpect,  has  no  good  effect 
on  the  heart. 

AVOID    all  books,  and  all  converfation,  that  tend 

to  make  your  faith  on   thofe  great  points  of  religion 

which  mould  ferve  to  regulate  your  conduct,  and  on 

I  ttlikfe 
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which   your   hopes  of  future  and   eternal   happinefs 
depend. 


Indulge  yourfelves  in  ridicule  on  religious 
fubje&s  ;  nor  give  countenance  to  it  in  others,  by 
feeming  diverted  with  what  they  fay.  This,  to 
people  of  good  breeding,  will  be  a  fufficient  check. 

I  WISH  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the  Scriptures 
for  your  religious  opinions.  Embrace  thofe  you  find 
clearly  revealed.  Never  perplex  yourfelves  about 
fuch.  as  yau  do  not  underftand,  but  treat  them  with. 
filent  and  becoming  reverence.  —  1  would  advife  you, 
to  read  only  fuch  religious  books  as  are  addreffed  to 
the  heart  ;  fuch  as  infpire  pious  and  devout  affections, 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  direct  you  in  your  conduct,  and 
cot  fuch  as  tend  to  entangle  you  in  the  endlefs  maze- 
of  opinions  and  fyflems. 

BE  punctual  in  the  ftated  performance  of  your  pri- 
vate devotions  morning  and  evening.  If  you  have 
any  fen/ibiluy  or  imagination,  this  will  eftablilh  fuch 
an  intercourfe  between  you  and  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
will  be  of  infinite  confluence  to  vou  in  life.  It  wiil 
comnunicate  an  habitual  ch^erfulnefs  to  your  tern- 
*pers  ;  give  a  firmnefs  and  (le-tdinefs  to  your  virtue, 
and  enable  you  to  go  through  all  the  vicifTitudes  o£ 
fcuman  life  with  propriety  and  dignity.  ' 

I  WISH  you  to  be  regular  in  your  attendance  on 
public  worfhip,  sad  in  receiving  the  communion, 

Allow 
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Allow  nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private  de- 
votions, except  the  performance  of  fome  adlive  duty  in 
life,  to  which  they  fliould  always  give  place, — In  your 
behaviour  at  public  worihip,  ob&rve  an  exemplary 
attention  and  gravity* 

THAT  extreme  llriclnefs  which  I  recommend  fo 
you  in  thefe  duties,  will  be  confidered  by  many  gf 
your  acquaintance  as  a  fuperilitious  attachment  tc 
forms  ;  but  in  the  advice  I  give  you  on  this  and 
other  fubjecls,  I  have  an  eye  to  the  fpirit  and  manners 
of  the  age.  There  is  a  levity  and  diffipation  in  the 
prefent  manners,  a  coldnefs  and  liflleffnefs  in  what- 
ever relates  to  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to  infect  you, 
unlefs  you  purpofely  cultivate  in  your  minds  a  contrary 
bia?>  and  make  the  devotional  tafle  habitual, 

AVOID  all  grimace  and  oftentation  in  your  religi- 
ous duties.  They  are  the  ufual  cloaks  of  hypocrify  5 
at  leaft  they  mew  a  weak  and  vain  mind. 

Do  not  make  religion  a  fubjccl  of  common  conver- 
&tion  in  mixed  companies.  When  it  is  introduced, 
rather  feem  to  decline  ,it.  At  the  fame  time,  never 
fuffer  any  perfon  to  infult  you  by  any  foclifh  ribaldry 
on  your  religious  opinions,  but  fhew  the  fame  refent- 
ment  you  would  naturally  do  on  being  offered  any 
other  perfonal  infult.  But  the  fiireft  way  to  avoid 
this,  is  by  a  modett  referve  on  the  fubjedl,  and  by  uf- 
£ng  no  ireedom  with  others  about  their  religious  fen- 
timents. 

I  2  CULTIVATE 
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CULTIVATE  an  enlarged  charity  for  all  mankind, 
however  they  may  differ  from  you  in  their  religious 
opinions.  That  difference  may  probably  arife  from 
caufes  in  which  you  had  no  mare,  and  from  which 
you  can  derive  no  merit. 

SHEW  your  regard  to  religion,  by  a  diftinguifhing 
refpecl  to  all  its  miniflers,  of  whatever  perfuafion,  who 
do  not  by  their  lives  diftionour  their  profeffion  ;  but 
never  allow  them  the  dire&ion  of  your  confciences  left 
they  taint  you  with  the  narrow  fpirit  of  their  party. 

THE  bell  effeft  of  your  religion  will  be  a  diffufive 
humanity  to  all  in  diftrefs. — Set  apart  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  your  income  as  (acred  to  charitable  purpo- 
fes.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  pradice  of  every 
other  duty,  carefully  avoid  ouentation.  Vanity  is' al- 
ways defeating  her  own  purpofes.  Fame  is  one  of  the 
natural  rewards  of  virtue*  Do  not  purfue  her,  and 
ihe  will  follow  you. 

Do  not  confine  your  charity  to  giving  money.  You 
iray  have  many  opportunities  of  Ihewing  a  tender  and 
compaiiionate  fpirit  where  your  money  is  not  wanted- 
—There  is  a  falfe  and  unnatural  refinement  in  fenfibi- 
lity,  which  makes  fome  people  fhun  the  fight  of  every 
object  in  diftrefs.  Never  indulge  this,  efpecially 
where  your  friends  or  acquaintances  are  concerned.. 
Let  the  days  of  their  misfortunes,  when  the  world  for- 
gets or  avoids  them,  be  the  feafon  for  you  to  exercife 
your  humanity  and  friendfhip.  The  fight  of  human, 

mifery 
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imfery  foften*  the  heart,  and' makes  it  better.;  it 
checks  the  pride  of  health  and  profperity,  and  the  dif- 
trefs  it  occafions  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  confci- 
oufnefs  cf  doing  your  duty,  and  by  the  fecret  endear- 
ments which  nature  has  annexed  to  all  our  fympathe- 
tic  forrows. 

WOMEN  are  greatly  deceived,  when  they  think  they 
recommend  themfelves  to  our  fex  by  their  indifference 
about  religion.  Been  thofe  men  who  are  themfelves 
unbelievers  diflike  infidelity  in  you.  Every  mart 
who  knows  human  nature,  connects  a  religious  taile 
in  your  fex  with  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  of  heart;  at 
leaft  we  always  confider  the  want  of  it  as  a  proof  o£ 
that  hard  and  mafculine  fpirit,  which  of  all  yosr 
faults  we  diflike  the  moil,  Beiides,  men  confider  your 
religion  as  one  of  their  principal  fecurities  for  that 
female  virtue  in  which  they  are  moil  intereiled.  If  a 
gentleman  pretends  an  attachment  to  any  of  you,  and 
endeavours  to  make  your  religious  principles,  be  af- 
fured  he  is  either  a  fool,  or  has  defigns  oa  you  which, 
he  dares  not  openly  avow. 

You  will  probably  wonder  at  my  having  educated 
you  in  a  church  different  from  my  own.  The  reaibn 
was  plainly  this  :  I  looked  on  the  differences  between 
our  churches  to  be  of  no  real  importance,  and  that  a 
preference  of  one  to  the  other  was  a  mere  matter  of 
tafte.  Your  mother  was  educated  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  had  an  attachment  to  it,  and  I  had  a, 
I  3  prejudice 
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prejudice  in  favour  of  every-  thing  me  liked.  It  never 
was  her  defire  that  you  fhould  be  babtized  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  or  be  educated  in  that 
church.  On  the  contrary,  the  delicacy  of  her  regard 
to  the  fmalleft  circumftance  that  could  affe£l  me  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  made  her  anxioufly  infill  it  might  be 
otherwife.  But  I  could  not  yield  to  her  in  that  kind 
«f  generofity. — When  1  loft  her,  I  became  flill  more 
determined  to  educate  you  in  that  church,  as  I  feel  a 
fecret  pleafure  in  doing  every  thing  that  appears  to  me 
to  exprefs  my  affection  and  veneration  for  her  memory. 
—I  draw  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  pidure  of 
what  your  mother  was,  while  I  endeavour  to  point 
out  what  you  mould  be.  * 

CONDUCT     AND     BEHAVIOUR. 

ON  E  of  the  chiefeft  beauties  'in  a  female  charac- 
ter is  that  modeft  referve,  that  retiring  delicacy, 
which  avoids  the  public  eye,  and  is  difconcerted  even 
at  the  gaze  of  admiration. — I  do  not  wiih  you  to  be 
laferifible  10  applaufe.  If  you  were,  you  mufl  become, 
if  not  worfe,  at  leaft  lefs  amiable  women.  But  you 
may  be  dazzled  by  that  admiration,  which  yet  rejoices 
your  hearts. 

*  The  reader  will  remember,  that  fuch  obfervations 
as  refpecl  equally  both  the  fexes  are  all  along  as  much 
as  poffible  avoided 

WHEN 
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WHEN  a  girl  ceafes  to  blufh,  fhe  has  loft  the  molt 
powerful  charm  of  beauty.  That  extreme  fenfibility 
which  it  indicates,  may  be  a  weaknefs  and  incum- 
brance  in  our  fex,  as  I  have  too  often  felt  ;  but  in 
yours  it  is  peculiarly  engaging.  Pedants,  who  think 
themfelves  philofophers,  a(k  why  a  woman  mould  blulh 
when  (he  is  confcious  of  no  crime.  It  is  a  fufficient 
anfwer,  that  Nature  has  made  you  to  blufh  when  you 
are  guilty  of  no  fault,  and  has  forced  us  to  love  you 
becaufe  you  do  fo, — Blufhing  is  fo  far  from  being  ne- 
ceflarily  an  attendant  on  guilt,  that  it  is  the  ufual 
companion  of  innocence, 

THIS  modefty,  which  I  think  fo  e/Tential  in  your 
fex,  will  naturally  difpofe  you  to  be  rather  fileot  in 
company,  efpecially  in  a  large  one. — People  of  fenfe 
and  difcernment  will  never  miftake  fuch  iilence  for 
dulnefs.  One  may  take  a  mare  in  converfation  with- 
out uttering  a  fyllable.  The  expreffion  in  the  coun- 
tenance mews  it,  and  this  never  efcapes  an  obferving 
eye. 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  that  you  had  an  eafy  dignity  in 
your  behaviour  at  public  places,  but  rot  that  confident 
cafe,  that  unabalhed  countenance,  which  feems  to  fet 
the  company  at  defiance. — If,  while  a  gentleman  is 
fpe  :king  to  you,  one  of  fuperior  rank  addrefTes  you, 
do  not  let  your  eager  attention  and  vifible  preference 
beuvy  'he  flutter  of  your  heart.  Let  your  pride  on 
this  orraficn  preferve  you  from  that  meannefs  into 
which  your  vanity  would  fink  you.  Confider  that 

you 
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you  expofe  yourfelves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  company, 
and  affront  one  gentleman  only  to  fwell  the  triumph  of 
another,  who  perhaps  thinks  he  does  you  honour  in 
fpeaking  to  you. 

CONVERSE  with  men  even  of  the  firft  rank  with 
that  dignified  modefty,  which  may  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  moft  diftant  familiarity,  and  confequent- 
Jy  prevent  them  from  feeling  themfelves  your  fupe- 
liors.  » 

WIT  is  tht  moft  dangerous  talent  you  can  poflVfs. 
It  muft  be  guarded  with  great  difcretion  and  good- 
nature, otherwife  it  will  create  you  many  enemies. 
It  is  perfectly  confident  with  foftnefs  and  delicacy; 
yet  they  are  feldom  found  united.  Wit  is  ib  flattering 
to  vanity,  that  thofe  who  poffefs  it  become  intoxicated, 
and  lofe  all  felf  command, 

HUMOUR  is  a  different  quality.  It  will  make  your 
company  much  folicited  ;  but  be  cautious  how  you 
indulge  it. — It  is  often  a  great  enemy  to  delicacy, 
and  a  dill  greater  one  to  dignity  of  character.  It 
may  feme  times  gain  you  applaafe,  but  will  never  pro- 
cure you  refpec"!. 

BE  even  cautious  in  difp!aying  your  good  fenfe 
It  will  be  thought  you  afTume  a  fuperiorhy  over  the 
reft  of  the  company.  But  if  you^  happen  to  have  any 
learning,  keep  it  a  profound  fecret,  efpeciaily  from- 
the  men,  who  generally  look  with  a  jealous  and  ma- 
lign ant 
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lignant  eye  on  a  woman  of  great  parts,  and  a  cultiva- 
ted underilanding, 

A  MAN  'of  real  genius  and  candour  is  far  fuperior 
to  this  meannefs.  But  fuch  a  one  will  feldom  fall  in 
your  way  ;  and  if  by  accident  he  mould,  do  not  be 
anxious  to  mew  the  full  extent  of  your  knowledge.  If 
he  has  any  opportunities  of  feeing  you,  he  will  foon 
difcover  it  himfelf ;  and  if  you  have  any  advantages 
of  perfon  or  manner,  and  keep  your  own  fecret,  he 
will  probably  give  ycu  credit  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  poffefs,— The  great  art  of  pleaiing  in  con- 
verfation  confilts  in  making  the  company  pleafed  with 
themfelves.  You  will  more  readily  hear  than  talk 
you-rfelves  into  their  good  graces. 

BEWARE  of  detraction,  cfpecially  where  your  own 
fex  are  concerned.  You  are  generally  accufed  of 
being  particularly  addicled  to  this  vice  ;  I  think  un- 
juftly. — Men  are  fully  as  guilty  of  it  when  their  in. 
terefts  interfere.  As  your  intereits  more  frequently 
clam,  and  as  yoar  feelings  are  quicker  than  ours,  your 
temptations  to  it  are  more  frequent.  For  this  reafon, 
be  particularly  tender  of  the  reputation  of  your  own 
fex,  efpecially  when  they  happen  to  rival  you  in  our 
regards.  We  look  on  this  as  the  ftrongefl  proof  of 
dignity  and  true  greatnefs  of  mind, 

SHEW  a  compaffionate  fympathy  to  unfortunate  wo- 
men, efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  rendered  fo  by  the 
villany  of  men.  Indulge  a  fecret  pleafure,  I  may 
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fay  pride,  in  being  the  friends  and  refuge  of  the  un- 
happy, but  without  the  vanity  of  fhewing  it. 

CONSIDER  every  fpecies  of  indelicacy  in  converfa- 
tion,  as  ihamefiil  in  itfelf,  and  as  highly  difgufting  to  us, 
All  double  entendre  is  of  this  fort, — The  dLTolutenefj 
cf  men's  education  allows  them  to  be  diverted  with 
a  kind  of  wit,  which  yet  they  have  delicacy  enough 
to  be  mocked  at,  when  it  comes  from  your  mouths, 
or  even  when  you  hear  it  without  pain  and  contempt. 
Virgin  purity  is  of  that  delicate  nature,  that  it  cannot 
hear  certain  things  without  contamination.  It  is  al- 
ways in  your  power  to  avoid  thefe.  No  man,  but 
a  brute  or  a  fool,  will  infult  a  woman  with  conver- 
fation  which  he  fees  gives  her  pain  ;  nor  will  he  dare 
to  do  it,  if  me  refent  the  injury  with  a  becoming 
fpirit. —  There  is  a  dignity  in  confcious  virtue  which  ia 
able  to  awe  the  raoft  fhamelefs  and  abandoned  of  men: 

You  will  be  reproached  perhaps  with  prudery.  By 
prudery  is  ufually  meant  an  affectation  of  delicacy. 
Now  I  do  not  with  you  to  affect  delicacy  ;  I  wifh  you  to 
poflefs  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  ran  the  rife  of 
being  thought  ridiculous  than  difgufting. 

THE  men  will  complain  of  your  referve.  They 
will  afTure  you,  that  a  franker  behaviour  would  make 
you  more  amiable.  But  trull  me,  they  are  not  fincere 
when  they  tell  you  fo. — I  acknowledge,  that  on  fome 
occafions  it  might  render  you  more  agreeable  as  com- 
panions, but  it  would  make  you  lefs  amiable  as  wo- 

men; 
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men  ;  an  important  diftinction  which  many  of  your  fex 
are  not  aware  of. — After  all,  I  wifli  you  to  have  great 
cafe  and  opennefs  in  your  converfation.  I  only  point 
out  fome  confideratkms  which  ought  to  regulate  youc 
behaviour  in  that  refpect. 

HAV;E  a  facred  regard  to  truth.  Lying  is  a  mean 
and  despicable  vice.— I  have  known  fome  women  of 
excellent  parts,  who  were  fo  much  addicted  to  it,  that 
they  could  not  be  trufted  in  the  relation  of  any  ftory, 
efpecially  if  it  contained  any  thing  of  the  marvellous, 
or  if  they  themfelves  were  the  heroines  of  the  tale. 
This  weaknefs  did  not  proceed  from  a  bad  heart,  but 
was  merely  the  effect  of  vanity,  or  an  unbridled  ima- 
gination,—I  do  not  mean  to  cenfure  that  lively  em- 
beUilhment  of  a  humorous  flory,  which  is  only  in- 
tended to  promote  innocent  mirth. 

THERE  is  a  certain  gentlenefe  of  fpiritand  manners 
•extremely  engaging  in  your  fex  ;  not  that  indifcrimi- 
nate  attention,  that  unmeaning  fimper,  which  fmiles 
on  all  alike.  This  arifes,  either  from  an  affectation 
of  fofinefs,  or  from  perfect  infipio'ity. 

THERE  is  a  fpecies  of  refinement  in  luxury,  ju5; 
beginning  to  prevail  among  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  to  which  our  ladies  are  yet  as  great  Grangers 
as  any  women  upon  earth  ;  I  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
the  fex,  they  may  ever  continue  fa  :  I  mean,  the 
-luxury  of  eating.  It  is  a  dffpicable  felrlm  vice  in 
men,  but  in  your  fex  it  is  beyond  expreflion  indelicate 
and  diigufling,  EVERT 
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EVERY  one  who  remembers  a  few  years  back,  is 
tenfible  of  a  very  ftriking  change  in  the  attention  and 
xefpecl  formerly  paid  by  the  gentlemen  to  the  ladies. 
Their  drawing-rooms  are  deferted  ;  and  after  dinner 
and  fupper,  the  gentlemen  are  impatient  till  they  re- 
tire. How  they  came  to  lofe  this  refpeft,  which  na- 
ture and  politenefs  fo  well  in  title  them  to,  1  (hall  not 
here  particularly  inquire.  The  revolutions  of  man- 
ners in  any  country  depend  on  caufes  very  various 
and  complicated.  I  mall  only  obferve,  that  the  beha- 
viour of  the  ladies  in  the  laft  age  was  very  referved 
and  {lately.  It  would  now  be  reckoned  ridiculoufly 
fliff  and  formal.  Whatever  it  was,  it  had  certainly 
the  effeft  of  making  them  more  refpected. 

A  FINE  woman,  like  other  fine  things  in  nature, 
has  her  proper  point  of  view,  from  which  fhe  may  be 
feen  to  moll  advantage.  To  fix  this  point  requires 
great  judgment,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  By  the  prefent  mode  of  female  man- 
ners, the  ladies  feem  to  expedt  that  they  fhall  regain 
their  afcendancy  over  us,  by  the  fulleft  difpJay  of  their 
perfonal  charms,  by  being  always  in  our  eye  at  public 
places,  by  converting  with  us  with  the  fame  unreferved 
freedom  as  we  do  with  one  another ;  in  (hort,  by  re- 
fembling  us  as  nearly  as  they  poffibly  can. — But  a 
little  time  and  experience  will  mew  the  folly  of  this 
expectation  and  conduit. 

THE  power  of  a  fine  woman  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
men  of  the  fineft  parts,  is  even  beyond  what  me 
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conceives.  They  are  fenfible  of  the  pleafmg  illufion, 
but  they  cannot,  nor  do  they  wiih  to  diflblve  it.  But 
if  me  is  determined  tovdifpel  the  charm,  it  certainly 
is  in  her  power  :  (he  may  foon  reduce  the  angel  to 
a  very  ordinary  girl* 

THERE  is  a  native  dignity,  an  ingenuous  modefty 
to  be  expeded  in  your  fex,  which  is  your  natural  pro- 
teftion  from  the  familiarities  of  the  men,  and  which 
you  mould  feel  previous  to  the  reflection  that  it  is 
your  intereft  to  keep  yourfelves  facred  from  all  per- 
fonal  freedoms,  The  many  namelefs  charms  and 
endearments  of  beauty  mould  be  referved  to  blefs  the 
arms  of  the  happy  man  to  whom  you  give  your  heart, 
but  who,  if  he  has  the  leaft  delicacy,  will  delpife  them> 
if  he  knows  that  they  have  been  proftituted  to  fifty 
men  before  him. — The  fentiment,  that  a  woman  may 
allow  all  innocent  freedoms,  provided  her  virtue  is 
fecure,  is  both  grofsly  indelicate  and  dangerous,  and 
has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  your  fex, 

LET  me  now  recommend  to  your  attention  that 
elegance,  which  is  not  fo  much  a  quality  itfelf,  a* 
the  high  polim  of  every  other.  It  is  what  diffufes.air 
ineffable  grace  over  every  look,  every  motion,  every 
Sentence  you  utter.  It  gives  that  charm  to  beauty- 
without  which  it  generally  fails  to  pleafe.  It  is  partly 
a  perfonal  quality,  in  which  refpeft  it  is  the  gift  of 
nature  ;  but  I  fpeak  of  it  principally  as  a  quality  of 
tfce  mind.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  perfection  of  wile  ia 
£  lift 


life  and  manners ;— -every  virtue  and  every  excellence, 
in  their  moft  graceful  and  amiable  forms. 

You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  want  to  throw  every 
/park  of  nature  out  of  your  compofitian,  and  to  make 
you  entirely  artificial.  Far  from  it.  I  wifh  you  to 
poffefs  the  moil  perfect  Simplicity  of  heart  and  man- 
xers,  I  think  you  may  pofTefs  dignity  without  pride, 
affability  without  meannefs,  and  fimple  elegance 
without  afFeclation.  Milton  had  my  idea,  when  he 
fays  of  Eve, 

Grace  was  in  allherjfgps,  Heaven  in  ker  gjft  In  rvtry 
gejlure  dignity  and  love. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

EVERY    period  of  life  has   amufements  which 
are  natural  and  proper  to  it.     You  may  indulge 
the  variety  of  your  taftes  in  thefe,  while  you   keep 
within  the  bounds  of  that  propriety  which  is  fuitable 
to  your  fex. 

SOME  amufements  are  conducive  to  health,  as  va- 
rious kinds  of  exercife  :  feme  are  connected  with 
.qualities  really  ufeful,  as  different  kinds  of  women's 
work,  and  all  the  domeftic  concerns  of  a  family  :  fome 
are  elegant  accomplifhments,  as  drefs,  dancing,  mufic, 
and  drawing.  Such  books  as  improve  your  under- 
ilanding,  enlarge  your  .knowledge,  and  cultivate  your 
taftc,  may  be  considered  in  a  higher  point  of  view 
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than  mere  amufernents.  There  are  a  variety  of  others, 
which  are  neither  ufeful  nor  ornamental,  fuch  as  play 
of  different  kinds.. 

I  WOULD  particularly  recommend  to  you  thcfe  ex- 
ercifes  that  oblige  you  to  be  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air,  fuch  as  walking,  and  riding  on  horfe  back.  Thi* 
r/ill  give  vigour  to  your  confutations,  and  a  bloom  to 
your  complexions.  If  you  accuiiom  yourfelves  to  go 
abroad  always  in  chairs  and  carriages,  you  will  fooa 
become  fo  enervated,  as  to  be  unable  to  go  out  of  doors 
without  them.  They  are  like  mod  articles  of  luxury, 
ufeful  and  agreeable  when  judicioufly  ufed  ;  but  when 
made  habitual,  they  become  both  infipid  and  perni- 
cious. 

AN  attention  to  your  health  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
yourfelves  and  to  your  friends.  Bad  health  feldom 
fails  to  have  an  influence  on  the  fpirits  and  temper. 
The  fined  geniufes,  the  moil  delicate  minds,  have 
very  frequently  a  correfpondent  delicacy  of  bodily 
conftitutions,  which  they  are  too  apt  to  neglecl. 
Their  luxury  lies  in  reading  and  late  hours,  equal 
enemie?  to  health  and  beauty. 

BUT  though  good  health  be  one  of  the  greateft 
bleffings  of  life,  never  make  a  boafi  of  it,  but  enjoy  it 
in  grateful  filence.  We  fo  naturally  "!,ffociate  the  idea 
cf  female  foftnefs  and  delicacy  wuh  a  correfpondent 
delicacy  of  conftituiion,  that  when  a  woman  fpcaks  of 
her  great  flrength,  her  extraordinary  appetite,  her 
K  2  ability 
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ability  to  bear  excefiive  fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the  de/- 
cription    in  a  way  {he  is  liule  aware  of. 

THE  intention  of  your  being  taught  needlework, 
v:  ;;:,  and  fuch  like,  is  not  on  account  of  the  iti- 
trinfic  value  of  all  you  can  do  with  your  hands,  whick 
is  triHing,  but  to  enable  you  -to  judge  more  perfectly 
of  that  kind  of  work,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  it 
in  others.  Another  principal  end  is  to  enable  you  to 
fill  up,  in  a  tolerably  agreeable  way,  feme  of  the  many 
folitary  hours  you  mutt  neceflarily  pafs  at  home.  It 
is,  a  great  article  in  the  happinefs  of  life,  to  have  your 
pleafures  as  independent  of  others  as  pofiible.  By 
continually  gadding  abroad  in  fearch  of  amufement, 
you  lofe  the  refpect  of  all  your  acquaintances,  whom 
opprefs  with  thofe  viiits,  which,  by  a  more  dif- 
creet  management,  might  have  been  courted. 

THE  domeflic  economy  of  a  family  is  entirely  a 
woman's  province,  and  furniihea  a  variety  of  fubjecls 
for  the  exertion  both  of  good  fenfe  and*good  tafte.  If 
you  ever  come  to  have  the  charge  of  a  family,  it  ought 
to  engage  much  of  your  time  and  attention  ;  nor  can 
you  be  excufed  from  this  by  any  extent  of  fortune, 
though  with  a  narrow  one  the  ruin  that  follows  the 
of  it  may  be  more  immediate. 


I  AM  at  the  greateil  lofs  what  to  advife  you  in  re- 
gard to  books.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  your 
reading  hiftory,  or  cultivating  any  art  or  fcience  to 
which  genius  or  accident  leads  you.  The  whole  vo- 
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lame  of  Nature  lies  open  to  your  eye,  and  furnifhes 
an  infinite  variety  of  entertainment.  If  1  was  iure 
that  nature  had  given  you  fuch  ftrong  principles  of 
tafle  and  fentiment' as  would  remain  with  you,  and 
influence  your  future  conduit,  with  the  utmoil  plea- 
fure  would  I  endeavour  to  direct  your  reading  in  futfi- 
away  as  might  form  that  tafle  to  the  utmoil  perfection 
of  truth  and  elegance.  "  But  when  I  reflect  how  eafy 
it  is  to  warm  a  girl's  imagination,  and  how  difficult 
deeply  and  permanently  to  affect  her  heart ;  how  rea- 
dily (he  enters  into  every  refinement  of  fentiment,  and 
how  eafily  (he  can  facrifice  them  to  vanity  cr  conveni- 
ence ;"  I  think  I  may  very  probably  do  you  an  injury  by 
artificially  creating  a  tafte,  which,  if  Nature  never  gave 
it  you,  would  only  ferve  to  embarrafs  your  future 
conduct. — I  do  not  want  to  make  you  any  thing  :  I  want 
to  know  what  Nature  has  made  you,  and  to  perfect 
you  on  her  plan.  I  do  not  wifti  you  to  have  fentiments 
that  might  perplex  you  :  I  wifli  you  to  have  fenti- 
ments that  may  uniformly  and  fteadily  guide  you,  and 
fuch  as  your  hearts  fo  thoroughly  approve,  that  you 
would  not  forego  them  for  any  coniideration  this  world 
could  offer. 

DRESS  is  an  important  article  in  female  life.  The 
love  of  drefs  is  natural  to  you,  and  therefore  it  is  pio- 
per  and  reafonable.  Good  fenfe  will  regulate  your 
expence  in  it,  and  good  ta(te  will  direct  you  to  drefs 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  conceal  any  blemiihes,  and  fet  oft 
K  3  your 


your  beauties,  if  you  haveany,tothegreateft  advantaged 
But  much  delicacy  and  judgement  are  required  in  the 
application  of  this  rule.  A  fine  woman  fhews  her 
charms  to  mod  advantage,  when  me  feems  moft  to 
conceal  them.  The  fineft  bofom  in  nature  is  not  fo 
.fine  as  what  imagination  forms.  The  moft  perfect 
elegance  of  drefs  appears  always  the  moft  eafy,  and' 
ihe  leaft  ftudied. 

Do  not  confine  your  attentioa  to  drefs  to  your  pub* 
iic  appearances.  Accuftom  yourfelves  ta*an  habitual 
neatnefs,  fo  that  in  the  moil  carelefs  undrefs,  in  your 
unguarded  hours,  you  may  hav«  noreafon  to  be  amam- 
ed  of  your  appearance, — You  will  not  eafily  believe 
how  much  we  confider  your  drefs  as  expreffive  of  your 
characters.  Vanity,  levity,  flovenlinefs,  folly,  ap- 
pear through  it.  An  elegant  fimplicity  is  an  eoku%l 
proof  of  tafte  and  delicacy. 

IN  dancing,  the  principal  points  you  are  to  attend 
to  are  eafe  and  grace.  I  would  have  you  to  dance 
with  fpirit ;  but  never  allow  yourfelves  to  be  fo  far 
tranfported  with  mirth,  as  to  forget  the  delicacy  of 
your  fax. — Many  a  girl  dancing  in  the  gaiety  .and 
innocence  of  her  heart,  is  thought  to  difcover  a  fpirifi 
/he  little  dreams  of, 

I  KNOW  no  entertainment  that  gives  fuch  pleafurfi 
io  any  perfon  of  fentiment  or  humour,  as  the  theatre. 
But  I  am  forry  to  fay,  there  are  few  Englifti  comedies 
a  lady  can  fee,  without  a  ftjock  to  delicacy.  You  will 
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not  readily  fufped  the  comments  gentlemen  make  on 
your. behaviour  on  fuch  occafions.  Men  are  often  beft 
acquainted  with  the  moil  worthlefs  of  your  fex,  and 
from  them  too  readily  form  their  judgment  of  the  reit. 
A  virtuous  girl  often  hears  very  indelicate  things  with 
a  countenance  no  wife  embarraflcd,  becaufe  in  truth 
(he  does  not  underitand  them.  Yet  this  is,  moft  un- 
generouily,  afcribed  to  that  command  of  features,  and 
that  ready  prefence  of  mind,  which  you  are  thought 
to  pofTefs  in  a  degree  far  beyond  us  ;  or,  by  flill  more 
malignant  obfervers,  it  is  afcribed  to  hardened  effron- 
tery. 

SOMETIMES  a  girl  laughs  with  all  the  (implicit)'  of 
unfufpecling  innocence,  for  no  other  reafon  but  being 
infedled  with  other  people's  laughing  :  (he  is  then 
believed  to  know  more  than  (he  mould  do. — If  (he 
does  happen  to  underftand  an  improper  thing,  (he 
fuffers  a  very  complicated  diflrefs  :  (he  feels  her  mo- 
defty  hurt  in  the  mod  fenfible  manner,  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  aftiamed  of  appearing  confcious  of  the  injury. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  is  never 
to  go  to  a  play  that  is  particularly  offenfive  to  deli- 
cacy.— Tragedy  fubje&s  you  to  no  fuch  diftrefs. — Its 
forrows  will  fofcen  and  ennoble  your  hearts, 

I  NEED  fay  little  about  gaming,  the  ladies  in  this 
country  being  as  yet  almoft  flrangers  to  it.  It  is  a 
ruinous  and  incurable  vice ;  and  as  it  leads  to  all  the 
feififh  and  turbulent  paflions,  is  peculiarly  odious  in 
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your  fex.  I  have  no  obje&ion  to  your  playing  a  little 
at  any  kind  of  game,  as  a  variety  in  your  amufements, 
provided  that  what  you  can  poflibly  lofe  is  fuch  a  trifle 
as  can  neither  intereil  nor  hurt  you, 

IN  this,  as  well  as  in  all  important  points  of  con- 
duel,  ihew  a  determined  refolution  and  fleadinefs. 
This  is  not  in  the  leafl  inconfiflent  with  that  foftnefs 
and  gentlenefs  fo  amiable  in  your  fex.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  gives  that  fpirit  to  a  mild  and  fweet  difpofi- 
tion,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  infipi- 
dity.  It  makes  you  refpe&able  in  your  own  eyes, 
and  dignifies  yon  in  ours, 

FRIENDSHIP,  LOVE,  MARRIAGE. 

TH  E  luxury  and  diflipation  that  pravail  in  gen- 
teel life,  as  they  corrupt  the  heart  in  many  re- 
fpefts,  fo  they  render  it  incapable  of  warm,  fincere, 
and  ileady  friendship.  A  happy  choice  of  friends  will 
be  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  you,  as  they  may  affifl 
you  by  their  advice  and  good  offices.  But  the  imme- 
diate gratification  which  friendfhip  affords  to  a  warm, 
open  and  ingenuous  heart,  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive to  court  it. 

IN  the  choice  of  your  friends,  have  principal 
regard  to  goodnefs  of  heart  and  fidelity.  If  they 
alfo  poiTefs  tafte  and  genius,  that  will  Hill  make  them 
more  agreeable  and  ufeful  companions.  You  have 
particular  xeafoa  to  place  confidence  in  thofe  who 

have 
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have  (hewn  afre&ion  for  you  in  your  early  days,  when 
you  were  incapable  of  making  them  any  return. 
This  is  an  obligation  for  which  you  cannot  be  too 
grateful  :  When  you  read  this,  you  will  naturally 
think  of  your  mother's  friend,  to  whom  you  owe  fo 
much. 

IF  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  who 
deferve  the  name  of  friends,  unbofom  yourfelf  to 
them  with  the  moft  unfufpicious  confidence.  It  is. 
one  of  the  world's  maxims,  never  to  truft  any  perfoa 
with  a  fecret,  the  difcovery  of  which  could  give  yott 
any  pain  j  but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  little  mind  and 
a  cold  heart,  unlefs  where  it  is  the  effect  of  frequent 
difappointments  and  bad  ufage.  An  open  temper,  if 
reflrained  but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will  make  yoUji 
on  the  whole,  much  happier  than  a  referved  fufpicious 
one,  although  you  may  fometimes  fufFer  by  it.  cold- 
nefs  and  diftrufl  are  but  the  too  certain  confequences 
of  age  and  experience  j  but  they  are  unpleafant  feel- 
ings, and  need  not  be  anticipated  before  their  time. 

BUT  however  open  you  may  be  in  talking  of  youc 
own  affairs,  never  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  one  friend  to 
another.  Thefe  are  facred  depofites,  which  do  not 
belong  to  you,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  make  ufe 
of  them. 

THERE  is  another  caTe,  in  which  I  fufpeft  it  is 
proper  to  be  fecret,  not  fo  much  from  motives  of 

prudence, 
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prudence,  as  delicacy.  I  mean  in  love  matters. 
Though  a  woman  has  no  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  an 
attachment  to  a  man  of  merit,  yet  nature,  whofe 
authority  is  fuperior  to  philofophy,  has  annexed  a 
fenfe  of  fhame  to  it.  It  is  even  long  before  a  woman 
of  delicacy  dares  avow  to  her  own  heart  that  me 
loves  ;  and  when  all  the  fubterfuges  of  ingenuity  to 
conceal  it  from  herfelf  fail,  me  feels  a  violence  done 
both  to  her  pride  and  to  her  modefty.  This,  I  mould 
imagine,  mull  always  be  the  cafe  where  (he  is  not  fure 
of  a  return  to  her  attachment. 

IN  fuch  a  fituation,  to  lay  the  heart  open  to  any 
perfon  whatever,  does  not  appear  to  me  confiftent 
with  the  perfection  of  female  delicacy.  Bat  perhaps 
I  am  in  the  wrong. — At  ths  fame  time  I  muft  tell 
you,  that,  in  point  of  prudence,  it  concerns  you  to 
attend  well  tcT  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  difcovery. 
Thefe  fecrets,  however  important  in  your  own  efli- 
mation,  may  appear  very  trifling  to  your  friend,  who 
pcffibly  will  not  enter  into  your  feelings,  but  may 
rather  confider  them  as  a  fubject  of  pleafantry.  For 
this  reafon,  'love- fecrets  are  of  all  others  the  worft 
kept.  But  the  confequences  to  you  may  be  very 
ferious,  as  no  man  of  fpirit  and  delicacy  ever  valued 
a  heart  much  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  love, 

IF,  therefore,  you  mull  have  a  friend  to  pour  out 
your  heart  to,  be  fure  of  her  honour  and  fecrecy, 
Let  her  not  be  a  married  woman,  efpecially  if  me 

lives 
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lives  happily  with  her  hulband.  There  are  certain 
unguarded  moments,  in  which  fuch  a  woman,  though 
thebeft  and  worthieft  of  her  fex,  may  let  hints  efcape,' 
which  at  other  times,  or  to  any  other  perfon  than  her 
hufband,  (he  would  be  incapable  of  ;  nor  will  a  huf- 
band  in  this  cafe  feel  himfelf  under  the  fame  obliga- 
tion of  fecrecy  and  honour,  as  if  you  had  put  your 
confidence  originally  in  himfelf,  efpecially  on  a  fub- 
jeft  which  the  world  is  apt  to  treat  fo  lightly. 

IF  all  other  circumftances  are  equal,  there  are  ob. 
vious  advantages  in  your  making  friends  of  one  ano- 
ther. The  ties  of  blood,  and  your  being  fo  much 
united  in  one  common  intereft,  form  an  additional 
bond  of  union  to  your  friend Ihip.  If  your  brothers 
mould  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  hearts  fufceptihle 
of  friend  (hip,  to  pofTefs  truth,  honour,  fenfe,  and 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  they  are  the  fitieft  and  mod 
unexceptionable  confidants.  By  placing  confidence 
in  them,  you  will  receive  every  advantage  which  you 
could  hope  for  from  the  friend  (hip  of  men,  without 
any  of  the  inconveniencies  that  attend  fuch  connexi- 
ons with  our  fex. 

BEWARE  of  making  confidants  of  your  fervants. 
Dignity  not  properly  underftood  very  readily  dege- 
nerates into  pride,  which  enters  into  no  friendfhips, 
becaufe  it  cannot  bear  an  equal,  and  is  fo  fond  of 
flattery  as  to  grafp  at  it  even  from  fervants  and  de- 
pendants* The  moft  iiKimate  confidants,  therefore, 

of 
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of  proud  people  are  valets-de-chamber  and  waiting 
women.  Shew  the  utmoft  humanity  to  your  fer- 
vants  ;  make  their  fuuation  as  comfortable  to  them 
as  is  poffible  :  but  if  you  make  them  your  confidants, 
you  fpoil  them,  and  debafe  yourfelves. 

NEVER  allow  any  perfon,  under  the  pretended 
fandion  of  friendship,  to  be  fo  familiar  as  to  lofe  a 
porper  refpec~l  for  you.  Never  allow  them  to  teafe 
you  on  any  fubjecl  that  is  difagreeable,  or  where  you 
have  once  taken  your  refolution.  Many  will  tell 
you,  that  this  referve  is  inconfiftent  with  the  freedom 
tvhich  friendship  allows.  But  a  certain  refpecl  is  as 
necefTary  in  friendship  as  in  love.  Without  it,  yo« 
may  be  liked  as  a  child,  but  you  will  never  be  be- 
loved as  an  equal. 

THE  temper  and  difpofitions  of  the  heart  in  you:1 
fex  make  you  enter  more  readily  and  warmly  into 
friendships  than  men.  Your  natural  propenfity  to 
it  is  fo  Strong,  tha:  you  often  run  into  intimacies 
which  you  foon  have  fufficient  caufe  to  repent  of; 
and  this  makes  your  fritndmipi  fo  very  fiu6luatirig. 

AKOTHER  great  obfHcle  to  the  fincerity  as  welt 
as  fteadinefs  of  your  friendships  is  the  great  clafhing 
of  your  interefts  in  the  purfuns  of  love,  ambition, 
or  vanity.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  fhould  appear  ac 
tfrft  view  more  eligible  for  you  to  contract  your 
friendfhips  with  the  m^n.  Among  other  cbviout 
advantages  of  an  eafy  intercourfe  between  the  two 
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fexes,  it  oc'cafions  an  emulation  and  exertion  in  each, 
to  excel  and  be  agreeable  :  hence  their  refpective  ex- 
cellencies are  mutually  communicated  and  blended.— 
As  their  interefts  in  no  degree  interfere,  there  can  bs 
no  foundation  for  jealoufy  or  fufpicion  of  rivalfnip. 
The  friendmip  of  a  man  for  a  woman  is  always  blended 
with  a  tendernefs,  which  he  never  feels  for  one  of  his 
own  fex,  even  where  love  is  in  no  degree  concerned, 
Befides  we  are  confcious  of  a  natural  title  you  have  to 
our  protection  and  good  oHicss,  and  therefore  we  feel 
an  additional  obligation  of  honour  to  ferve  you,  and 
to  obferve  an-  inviolable  fecrecy,  whenever  you  con- 
iide  in  us. 

BUT  apply  thefe  obfervations  with  great  caution. 
Thoufands  of  women  of  the  belt  hearts  and  fin  eft  parti 
have  been  ruined  by  men  who  approached  them  under 
the  fpecious  name  of  friendship.  But  fuppofing  a 
man  to  have  the  mofc  undoubted  honour,  yet  his 
friendship  to  a  woman  is  fo  near  a-kin  to  love,  that  if 
ihe  be  very  agreeable  in  her  perfon,  me  will  probably 
very  foon  find  a  lover,  where  me  only  wifhed  to  meet 
a  friend.  Let  me  here,  however,  warn  you  againfl 
that  weaknefs  fo  common  among  vain  women,  the 
imagination  that  every  man  who  takes  particular  notice 
of  you  is  a  lover.  Nothing  can  expofe  you  more  to 
ridicule,  than  the  taking  up  a  man  oa  the  fufpicion  of 
being  your  lover,  who  perhaps  never  onoe  thought  of 
you  in  that  view,  and  giving  yourfeives  thofe  airs  fa 
common  among  filly  women  oa'frch  occafions. 

I*  THERB 
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THERE  is  a  kind  of  unmeaning  gallantry  much 
praclifed  by  fome  men,  which,  if  you  have  any  difcern- 
,/r.ent,  you  will  find  really  harmlefs.  Men  of  this  fort 
wiii  attend  you  to  public  places,  and  be  ufeful  to  you 
.by  a  number  of  little  obfervances,  which  thofe  of  a  fu- 
perior  clafs  do  not  fo  well  understand,  or  have  not  lei- 
/ur«  to  regard,  or  perhaps  are  too  proud  to  fubmit  to. 
Look  on  the  compliments  of  fuch  men  as  words  of 
ccurfe,  which  they  repeat  to  every  agreeable  woman  of 
their  acquaintance.  There  is  a  familiarity  they  are 
apt  to  afTume,  which  a  proper  dignity  in  your  beha- 
-viour  will  be  eafily  able  to  check. 

THERE  is.  a  different  fpecies  of  men  whom  you  may 
like  as  agreeable  companions,  men  of  worth,  tafteand 
genius,  whcfe  converfation,  in  fome  refpefls,  may  be 
fuperior  to  what  you  generally  meet  with  among  your 
own  fex.  It  will  be  foolifli  in  you  to  deprive  your- 
feives  of  an  ufeful  and  agreeable  acquaintance,  merely 
becaufeidle  people  fay  he  is  your  lover.  Such  a  man 
xnay  like  your  company,  without  having  anydefignoa 
your  perfon. 

PIOPLE  whofe  fentiments,  and  particularly  whofe 
taftes  correfpond,  naturally  like  to  afibciate  together, 
although  neither  of  them  have  the  moil  diflant  vie\T 
of  any  further  connexion.  But  as  this  fimilarity  of 
minds  often  gives  rife  to  a  more  tender  attachment 
than  friendmip,  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  yourfelve*,  left  your  hearts  become  too  far 

engaged 
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engaged  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  At  the  lame 
time,  I  do  not  think  that  your  fex,  at  leaft  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  have  much  of  that  fenfibility  which  dif- 
pofes  to  fuch  attachments.  What  is  commonly  called 
love  among  you  is  rather  gratitude,  and  a  partiality  to 
the  man  who  prefers  you  to  the  reft  of  your  fex  ;  and 
fuch  a  man  you  often  marry,  with  little  of  either  per- 
fonal  eileem  tr  affeclion.  Indeed,  without  an  unufual 
fhare  of  natural  fenfibility,  and  very  peculiar  good 
fortune,  a  woman  in  this  country  has  very  little  pro- 
bability of  marrying  for  love, 

IT  is  a  maxim  laid  down  among  you",  and  a  very 
prudent  one  it  is.  That  love  is  not  to  begin  on  your 
part,  but  is  entirely  to  be  the  confequence  of  our  at- 
tachment to  you.  Now,  fuppofing  a  woman  to  have 
fenfe  and  tafte,  Ihe  will  not  Hud  many  men  to  whor/l 
fhe  can  poffibly  be  fuppofed  to  bear  any  confiderable 
ihare  of  eileem.  Among  thefe  few,  it  is  a  very  great 
chance  if  any  of  them  diftinguiihes  her  particularly. 
Love,  at  leaft  with  us,  is  exceedingly  capricious,  end 
will  riot  always  fix  where  reafon  fays  it  mould.  Cut 
fuppofing  one  of  them  ftiould  become  pariicuiarly  at- 
tached to  her,  it  is  ilill  extremely  improbable  that  no 
ftould  be  the  man  in  the  world  her  heart  mod  ap- 
proved of. 

As,  therefore,  Nature  has  not  given  you  that  unli- 
mited range  in  your  choice  which  we  enjoy,  fhe  has 
wifely  and  benevolently  aiEgned  to  you  a  greater  flex- 
ibility  of  tafte  on. this  fubied.     Some  agreeable  qua- 
L<  -3  liues  • 
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lities  recommend  a  gentleman  to  your  common  good; 
liking  and  friendship.  In  the  courfe  of  his  acquain- 
tance, he  contracts  an  attachment  to  you.  When  you, 
perceive  it,  it  excites  your  gratitude  ;  this  gratitude 
jifes  into  a  preference,  and  this  preference  perhaps  at 
lail  advances  to  fome  degree  of  attachment,  efpecially 
if  it  meets  with  crofies  and  difficulties,  for  thefe,  and 
a  Hate  of  fufpenfe,  are  very  great  inciten.nts  to  attach- 
ment, and  are  the  food  of  love  ia  both  fexes.  If  at- 
tachment was  not  excited  in  your  fex  in  this  manner* 
there  is  not  one  of  a  million  of  you  that  could  ever 
marry  with  any  degree  of  love. 

A  MAN  of  t  a  fee  and  delicacy  marries  a  woman  be- 
caufe  he  loves  her  more  than  any  other..  A  woman  of 
equal  talle  and  delicacy  marries  him  becaufe  fr.e 
cileems  him,  and  becaufe  he  gives  her  that  preference. 
But  if  a  man  unfortunately  becomes  attached  to  a  wo- 
ir.an  whofe  heart  is  fecretiy  pre-engaged,  his  attach- 
ment, inftead  of  obtaining  a  fuitable  return,  is  parti- 
cularly cffenfive  ;  and  if  he  perf  its  to  teaze  her,  he 
makes  himfelf  equally  the  object  of  her  fcora  and 
averfion. 

THE  effects  of  love  among  men  are  dtverfified  by 
their  different  tempers.  An  artful  man  may  counter- 
feit every  one  of  them  fo  as  eafily  to  impofe  on  .1 
young  girl  of  an  open,  generous,  and  feeling  heart,  if 
fhe  is  not  extremely  on  her  guard.  The  Anefl  parts  in 
fuch  a  girl  may  not  always  prove  fufHcicnt  for  her  fc~ 

curity. 
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curity.  The  dark  and  crooked  paths  oi  cunning  are 
unfearchable,  and  inconceivable  to  an  honourable  and 
elevated  mind. 

THE  following,  I  apprehend,  are  the  mofl  genuine 
effe&s  of  an  honourable  paffion  among  the  men,  and 
the  moll  difficult  to  counterfeit.  A  man  of  delicacy 
often  betrays  his  paffion  by  his  too  great  anxiety  to 
conceal  it,  efpecially  if  he  has  little  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
True  love,  in  all  its  ftages,  feeks  concealment,  an<! 
never  cxpe&s  fuccefs.  It  renders  a  man  not  only  re- 
fpedfal,  but  timid  to  the  higheil  degree  in  his  beha- 
viour to  the  xvoraan  he  loves.  To  conceal  the  awe  he 
(lands  in  of  her,  he  may  fometlmes  affect  pleafantry, 
but  it  fits  aukw^rdly  on  him,  and  he  quickly  relapfes 
into  ferioufnefs,  if  not  intodulnefs.  He  magnifies  all 
her  real  perfections  in  his  imagination,  and  is  either 
blind  to  her  failings,  or  converts  them  into  beauties. 
Like  a  perfon  confcious  of  guilt,  he  is  jealous  that 
every  eye  obferves  him  ;  and  to  avoid  this,  he  Ihuns 
all  the  little  obfervances  of  common  gallantry. 

His  heart  cr '.  his  character  will  be  improved  in 
every  refpefl  by  his  attachment.  .  His  manners  will 
become  more  gentle,  and  his  converfation  more  agree- 
able ;  but  diffidence  and  embarraflrnent  will  always 
make  him  appear  to  difadvantage  in  the  company  of 
his  miftrefs.  If  the  fafeination  continue  long,  it  will 
totally  deprefs  his  fpirit,  and  extinguifh  every  aclive, 
vigorous  and  manly  principle  of  his  mind.  You  will 
L  3  find  . 
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f  nd  this  fubjeft  beautifully  and  pathetically  paintear 
in  Thomfon's  Spring. 

WHEN  you  obferve  in  a  gentleman's  behaviour 
thefe  marks  which  I  have  defcribed  above,  reflect  fe- 
rioufty  what  you  are  to  do.  If  his  attachment  is 
.agreeable  to  you,  I  leave  you  to  do  as  nature,  good 
f.-nfc,  and  delicacy  mail  direft  you.  If  you  love  him 
let  me  adviie  you  never  to  difcover  to  him  the  full  ex- 
tent of  your  love,  no  not  although  you  marry  him. 
That  fufiiciently  mews  your  preference,  which  is  all 
he  is  entitled  tp.knbw.  If  he  has  delicacy,  he  will  afk 
for  no  ftrcn.§jjpr  proof  of  your  affeclion  for  your  fake  ; 
if  he  has  ferile,  he  will  not  afk  it  for  his  own.  This 
5s  an  unpleafant  truth,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  let  you 
know  it  ;  violent  love  cannot  fubfift,  at  leaft  cannot 
"be  exprcffed,  for  any  time  together,  on  both  fides  ; 
e:herwife  the  certain  confequence,  however  concealed, 
is  fatiety  and  difgoil.  Nature  in  this  cafe  has  laid 
the  referve  on  you. 

IF  you  J$e  evident  proofs  of  a  gentleman *s  attach- 
ment, and  are  determined  to  fhut  your  heart  againft 
liim,  as  you  ever  hope  to  b«  ufed  with  generofity  by 
the  pei  fon  who  mall  engage  your  own  heart,  treat  him 
honourably  and  humanely.  Do  not  let  him  linger  in 
r.  miferable  fafpenfe,  but  be  anxious  to  let  him  know 
your  fentimems  with  regard  to  him. 

HOWEVER  people's  hearts  may  deceive  them,  there 
K  fcarcely  a  perfon  that  can  love  for  any  time  without 
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at  leail  feme  ditlant  hope  of  fuccefs,  '  If  you  real!/ 
wifh  to  undeceive  a  lover,  you  may  do  it  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  There  is  a  certain  fpecies  of  eafy  familiarity 
in  your  behaviour,  which  may  fatisfy  him,  if  he  has 
any  difccrnment  left,  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope  for. 
But  perhaps  your  particular  temper  may  not  admit  of 
this, — You  may  eaiily  mew  that  you  want  to  avoid 
his  company  j  but  if  he  is-a  man  vvhofe  frierrdilhip  you 
wiih  to  preferve,  you  may  not  chufe  this  method,  be- 
caafc  then  you  lofe  him  in  every  capacity, — Ycu  may 
gc:  a  common  friend  to  explain  matters  to  him,  or 
fail  on  many  other  devices,  if  you  are  ferioufly  anxi- 
ous to  put  him  out  of  fufpenfe, 

BUT  if  you  are  refolved  againft  every  fuch  method* 
at  leafl  do  not  man  opportunities  of  letting  him  ex- 
plain himfelf.  If  you  do  this,  you  aft  barbaroufly 
and  unjuftly.  If  he  brings  you  to  an  explanation, 
give  him  a  polite,  but  refolute  and  decifive  anfwer. 
Irr  whatever  way  you  convey  your  fennm-ents  to  him, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  fpirit  and  delicacy,  he  wilTgive  you 
no  further  trouble,  nor  apply  to  your  friends  for  their 
interceffion.  This  laft  is  a  method  of  courtlhip  which 
every  man  of  fpirit  will  difdain, — He  will  never  whine 
nor  fue  for  your  pity.  That  would  mortify  him  af- 
moft  as  much  as  your  fcorn.  In  fhort,  you  may  pof- 
fibly  break  fuch  a  heart,  but  you  cannot  bend  it.— 
Great  pride  always  accompanies  delicacy,  however 
concealed  under  the  appearance  of  the  utmoft  gentlc- 

nefe 
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nefs  and  modefly,  and  is  the  pafiion  of  all  others  the 
moil  difficult  to  conquer, 

THERE  is  a  cafe  where  a  woman  may  coquette 
juftifiably  to  the  utmoft  verge  which  her  confcience 
will  allow.  It  is  where  a  gentleman  purpofely  de- 
clines to  make  his  addrefles,  till  fuch  time  as  he  thinks 
himfelf  perfectly  fure  of  her  confent.  This  at  bottom 
is  intended  to  force  a  woman  to  give  up  the  undoubt- 
ed privilege  of  her  fex,  the  privilege  of  her  refufmg  j 
it  is  intended  to  force  her  to  explain  herfelf,  in  effect, 
before  the  gentleman  deigns  to  do  ir,  and  by  this 
ir,£~a  to  oblige  her  to  violate  the  modefty  and  delica- 
cy of  her  fex,  and  to  invert  the  cleared  order  of  na- 
ture. All  this  facrifice  is  propofed  to  be  made  mere- 
ly to  giatify  a  moil  defpicable  vanity  in  a  man  who 
would  degrade  the  very  woman  whom  he  wiihes  to 
make  his  wife,  , 

IT  is  of  gieat  importance  to  diftinguifh,  whether  a 
gentleman  who  has  the  appearance  of  being  your  lo- 
ver delays  to  fpeak  explicitly,  from  the  motive  I  have 
mentioned,  or  from  a  diffidence  infeparable  from  true 
attachment.  In  the  one  cafe,  you  can  fcarcely  ufs 
him  too  ill  :  in  the  other,  you  ought  to  ufe  him  with 
great  kindnefs  :  and  the  greateil  kindnefs  you  can 
fhew  him,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  liflen  to  his 
addreftes,  is  to  let  him  know  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 

I  KNOW  the  many  excufes  with  which  women  en- 
deavour to  juiUfy  themfelves  to  the  world,  and  to 

their 
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sheir  own  confciences,  when  they  a&  otherwife. 
Sometimes  they  plead  ignorance,  or  at  lead  uncertain- 
ty,  of  the  gentleman's  real  fentiments.  That  may 
fcmetimes  be  the  cafe.  Sometimes  they  plead  the 
decorums  of  their  fex,  which  enjoin  an  equal  behavi- 
our to  all  men,  and  forbid  them  to  confider  any  man 
as  a  lover,  till  h«  has  directly  told  them  fo. — Perhaps 
few  women  carry  their  ideas  of  female  delicacy  and 
decorum  fo  far  as  I  do.  But  I  muft  fay,  you  are  not 
entitled  to  plead  the  obligation  of  thefe  virtues,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fuperior  ones  of  gratitude,  juftice, 
and  humanity.  The  man  is  entitled  to  all  thefe,  who 
prefers  you  to  the  reft  of  your  fex,  and  perhaps  whofe 
greatefl  weaknefs  is  this  very  preference.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  vanity,  and  the  Jove  of  admiration,  are 
fo  prevailing  palfions  among  you,  that  you  may  be 
confidered  to  make  a  very  great  facrifice  whenever  you 
give  up  a  lover,  till  every  art  of  coquetry  fails  to  keep 
him,  or  till  he  forces  you  to  an  explanation,  YOQ 
can  be  fond  of  the  love,  when  you  are  indifferent  to> 
or  even  when  you  defpifc  the  lover. 

BUT  the  deeped  and  moft  artful  coquetry  is  em- 
ployed by  women  of  fuperior  tafte  and  fenfe,  to  en- 
gage and  fix  the  heart  of  a  man  whom  the  world  and 
whom  they  themfelves  efleem,  although  they  are  firm- 
ly determined  never  to  marry  him.  But  his  conver- 
fation  amufes  them,  and  his  attachment  is  the  higheil 
gratification,  to  their  vanity  j  nay,  they  can  fometiaies 

bs 
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be  gratified  with  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortune,  fame, 
and  happinefs. — God  forbid  I  fhould  ever  think  fo  of 
all  your  fex.  I  know  many  of  them  have  principles, 
have  generofity  and  dignity  of  foul  that  elevates  them 
above  the  worthlefs  vanity  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

SUCH  a  woman,  I  am  perfuaded,  may  always  con- 
vert a  lover,  if  me  cannot  give  him  her  affections,  in- 
to a  warm  and  fleady  friend,  provided  he  is  a  man  of 

_.fenfe,  rcfolution,  and  candour.  If  fhe  explains  her- 
felf  to  him  with  a  generous  opennefs  and  freedom,  he 
muft  feel  the  ftroke  as  a  man  ;  but  he  will  likewife 
bear  it  as  a  man  :  what  he  fuffers  he  will  fuffer  in  fi- 
Jen.ce,  Every  fentiment  of  eileem  will  remain  ;  but 
love  though  it  requires  very  little  food,  and  is  eafily 
surfeited  with  too  much,  yet  it  requires  fome.  He 
will  view  her  in  the  light  of  a  married  woman  ;  and. 
though  paffion  fubfides,  yet  a  man  of  a  candid  and 

.  generous  heart  always  retains  a  tendernefs  for  a  wo- 
man  he  has  once  loved,  and  who  has  ufed  him  \vel!5 
beyond  .what  he  feels  for  any  other  of  her  fex. 

IF  he  has  not  confided  his  own  fecret  to  any  body, 
he  has  an  undoubted  title  to  afk  you  not  to  divulge  it, 
If  a  woman  chufes  to  truft  any  of  her  companions 
with  her  own  unfortunate  attachments,  {he  may,  as  it 
is  her  own  affair  alone  :  but  if  fhe  has  any  generofity 
or  gratitude,  fhe  will  not  betray  a  fecret  which  does 
aot  belong  to  her. 

MALE  coquetry  is  much  more  inexeufable  than  fe- 
male, , 
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male,'  as  well  as  more  pernicious ;  but  it  is  rare  in  this 
country.  Very  few  men  will  give  themfelves  the  trou- 
ble to  gain  or  retain  any  woman's  affections,  unlefs  they 
have  views  on  her  either  of  an  honourable  or  diftio- 
nourable  kind.  Men  employed  in  the  purfuits  of  bu- 
fmefs,  ambition,  or  pleafure,  will  not  give  themfelvet 
the  trouble  to  engage  a  woman's  affections  merely  from 
the  vanity  of  conqueft,  and  of  triumphing  over  the 
heart  of  an  innocent  and  defencelefs  girl.  Sefides, 
people  never  value  much  what  is  entirely  in  their  pow- 
er. A  man  of  parts,  fentiment,  and  addrefs,"Jf  he  lays 
afide  all  regard  to  truth  and  humanity,  may  engage  the 
hearts  of  fifty  women  at  the  fame  time,  and  may  like- 
wife  conduct  his  coquetry  with  fo  much  art,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  any  of  them  to  fpecify  a  fingle  ex- 
preifion  that  could  be  faid  to  be  directly  exprefTive  of 
love. 

THIS  ambiguity  of  behaviour,  this  art  of  keeping 
cne  in  fufpenfe,  is  the  great  fecretof  coquetry  in  both 
fexes.  It  is  the  more  cruel  in  us,  becaufe  we  can  carry 
it  what  length  we  pleafe,  and  continue  it  as  long  as  we 
pleafe,  without  your  being  fo  much  as  at  liberty  tocom- 
plain  or  expoftulate ;  whereas  we  can  break  our  chain, 
and  force  you  to  explain,  whenever  we  become  impa- 
tient of  our  fuuation. 

I  HAVE  infilled  the  more  particularly  on  this  fubjed 
of  courtlhip,  becaufe  it  may  moft  readily  happen  to  you 
at  that  early  period  of  life  when  you  can  have  little 

experience 
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experience  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  when  your 
paifions  are  warm,  and  your  judgments  not  arrived  at 
fuch  full  maturity  as  to  be  able  to  correct  them, — I 
wifh  you  to  poflefs  fuch  high  principles  of  honour  and 
generofity  as  will  render  you  incapable  of  deceiving, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  poffefs  that  acute  difernment 
which  may  fecure  you  againit  being  deceived. 

A  WOMAN,  in  this  country,  may  eafily  prevent  the 
firft  j-mpreffioris  of  love,  and  every  motive  of  prudence 
and  delicacy  fhould  make  her  guard  her  heart  againft 
them,  till  fuch  time  as  (he  has  received  the  moft  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  of  fuch 
merit,  as  will  juftify  a  reciprocal  regard.  Your  hearts 
indeed  may  be  {hut  inflexibly  and  permanently  againfl  , 
all  the  merit  a  man  can  pofiefs.  That  may  be  your 
misf©rtune,  bat  cannot  be  your  faelt.  In  fach  a  fitu- 
ation,  you  would  be  equally  unjuft  to  yourfelf  and 
your  lover,  if  you  gave  him  your  hand  when  yoar 
heart  revolted  againft  him.  But  miferable  will  be  your 
fate,  if  you  allow  an  attachment  to  ileal  on  you  before 
.you  are  fure  of  a  return;  or,  what  is  infinitely  worie, 
where  there  are  wanting  thofe  qualities  which  alone 
can  enfuire  happinefs  in  a  married  ftate. 

I  KNOW  nothing  that  renders  a  woman  mora  defpi- 
cable,  than  her  thinking  it  efiential  to  happinefs  to  be 
married.  Befides  the  grofs  indelicacy  of  the  fentiment, 
it  is  a  falfc  one,  as  thoufandsof  women  have  experi- 
enced. But  if  it  was  true,  the  belief  that  it  is  fo,  and 
the  ccKifequent  impatience  to  be  married,  is  the  moil 
effectual  way  to  prevent  it.  Yow 
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•You  mufl  not  think  from  this,  that  I  do  not  with 
you  to  marry.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
you  may  attain  a  fuperior  degree  of  hippinefs  in  a 
married  flate,  to  what  you- can  polubly  find  in  any 
other.  I  know  the  forlorn  and  unprote&ed  fituation 
of  an  old  maul,  the  chagrin  and  peeviflinefs  which  are 
apt  to  infed  their  tempers,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  a  tranlition  with  dignity  and  chearfulnefs, 
from  the  period  of  youth,  beauty,  admiration,  and 
refpeft,  into  the  calm,  filen.t,  unnoticed  retreat  of 
declining  years. 

i  I  SEE  fame  unmarried  women  of  adlive,  vigorous 
minds,  and  great  vivacity  of  fpirits,  degrading  them- 
felves  ;  fometimes  by  entering  into  a  diifipated  courfe 
of  life,  unfuuable  to  their  years,  and  expofing  them- 
felves  to  the  ridicule  of  girls,  who  might  have  been 
their  grand-children ;  fometimes  by  oppreffing  their 
acquaintances  by  impertinent  intrufions  into  their 
private  affairs  ;  and  fometimes  by  being  the  propaga- 
tors of  fcandal  and  defamation.  All  this  is  owing  to 
an  exuberant  activity  of  fpirit,  which  if  it  had  found 
employment  at  home,  would  have  rendered  them  re- 
fpe&able  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety. 

I  SEE  other  women  in  the  fame  filiation,  gentle, 
mode-ft,  blefied  with  fenfe,  tafle,  delicacy,  and  every 
milder  feminine  virtue  of  the  heart,  but  of  weak 
fpirits,  baftiful  and  timid  :  I  fee  fuch  women  finking 
into  ofcfcurity  and  in/ignificance,  and  gradually  lo£ng 
M  every 
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every  elegant  accomplifhment ;  for  this  evident  rea- 
fon,  that  they  are  not  united  to  a  partner  who  has 
fenfe,  and  worth,  and  taile.,  to  know  their  value  ;  one 
who  is  able  to  draw  forth  their  concealed  qualities, 
and  mew  them  to  advantage  ;  who  can  give  that  fup- 
port  to  their  feeble  fpirits  which  they  fiand  fo  much 
in  need  of;  and  who,  by  his  affection  and  tendernefs, 
might  make  fach  a  woman  happy  in  exerting  every 
talent,  and  accomplishing  herfeif  in  every  elegant  art 
that  could  coatrifrute  to  his  amufement. 

IN  fhort,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  married  ftate,  ir 
entered  into  from  proper  motives  of  efteem  and  affec- 
tion, will  be  the  happieil  far  yourfelves,  and  make 
you  moft  relpedable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
tae  mcft  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  But  I  confefs  I 
r..Ti  net  enough  of  a  patriot  to  wifh  you  to  marry  for 
the  good  of  the  public.  I  wifli  you  to  marry  for  no 
other  reafcn  but  to  make  yourfelves  happier.  When 
I  am  fo  particular  in  my  advices  about  your  conduct, 
I  own  my  heart  beats  with  the  fond  hope  of  making 
you  worthy  the  attachment  of  men  who  will  deferve 
you,  and  be  fcnfible  of  your  merit.  But  heaven  forbid 
you  fnou^d  ever  relinquifh  the  cafe  and  independence 
of  a  fir.gle  life,  to  become  the  flaves  of  a  fool,  or  a 
tvi-nrs  caprice. 

As  thcfe  knve  been   always  rny  fentiments,  I   (htJ* 
co  you  but  jcftice,  when  I  leave  you  in  fuch  inde- 
pendent circ  urn  {lances,  as  may  lay  you  under  no  temp- 
tation 
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tation  to  do  from  neceflity  what  you  would  never  do 
from  choice. — This  will  likewife  fave  you  from  that 
cruel  mortification  to  a  woman  of  fpirit,  the  fufpicion 
that  a  gentleman  thinks  he  does  you  an  honour  or  a 
favour  when  he  afks  you  for  his  wife,* 

IF  I  live  till  you  arrive  at  that  age  when  you  fli'all 
be  capable  to  j  udge  for  yourfel  ves,  and  do  not  ftrangely 
alter  my  fenthnents,  I  fhall  aft  towards  you  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  mo  ft  parents  do.  My 
opinion  has  always  been,  that  when,  that  period  ar- 
rives, ihs  parental  authority  ceafes, 

I  HOPE  I  fliall  always  treat  you  with  that  affection 
and  eafy  confidence  which  may  difpofe  you  to  look 
on  me  as  your  friend.  In  that  capacity  a!one  I  fhall 
think  myfelf  entitled  to  give  yoa  my  opinion  ;  in 
t!;j  de-ing  ofjjyhich,  I  ilnuld  think  myfelf  highly 
criminal,  if  f  did  not  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power  en- 
deavour to  diveft  myfelf  of  all  perfonal  vanity,  and 
all  prejudices  in  favour  of  my  particular  tafte.  Ir" 
you  did  not  chufe  to  follow  my  advice,  I  fliould  not 
on  that  account  ceafe  to  love  you  as  my  children* — • 
Though  my  right  to  your  obedience  was  expired,  yet 
I  fhould  think  nothing  could  releafe  me  from  the  tics 
cf  nature  and  humanity. 

You  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  referved  beha- 
viour which  I  recommend  to  you,  and  your  appearing 
feldom  at  public  places,  muft  cut  off  all  opportunities 
cf  your  being  acquainted  with  gentlemen,    I  am  very 
M  2  far 
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far  from  intending  this.  I  advife  you  to  no  referve, 
bat  what  will  render  you  more  refpeded  and  beloved 
by  our  fex.  I  do  not  think  public  places  fuked  to 
make  people  acquainted  together.  They  can  only  be 
diiiinguimed  there  by  their  looks  and  external  behavi- 
our. But  it  is  in  private  companies  alone  where  you 
can  exped  eafy  and  agreeable  convention,  which  I 
fhould  never  wi/h  you  to  decline  If  you  do-not  allow 
gentlemen  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  you  can  ne- 
ver exped  to  marry  with  attachment  on  either  nd«. — 
Love  is  very  feldom  produced  at  firft  .fight  ;  .at  lead 
it  mutt  have,  in  that  cafe,  a  very  ur.juflifiable  founda- 
tion. True  love  is  founded  on  efirem,  in  a  correfpon- 
cience  of  taftes  and  fentiments,  and  Reals  on  the  heart 
jr/i  perceptibly. 

TH£.?,E  is  one  advice  I  mall,  leave  you,,  to  which  I 

beg  your  particular  attention  :  Before  your  affccliorsv 

cciiie  to  be  in  the  Jeaft  engaged  to  any  man,  examine. 

your  tempers,  your  tafles,  and  your  hearts,  very  fevere- 

Jv,  and  fettle  in  your  own  minds,  what  are  the  requi-. 

ii'.es  to  your  happinefs  in  a  married  flate  ;  and  as  it  is. 

ft  iapofnble  that  you  ihould  get  every  thing  you 

*:fh,  conie  to  a  ileady  determination  what  you  are  ta 

c    uder  as  eiiential,  and  what  may  befaciificed. 

I?  you  have  hearts  difpofed  by  nature  for  love  and 

dihip,  and  poiTefs  thofe  feelings  which  enable  you 

to  eater  into  a)l  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  thefe 

attachments,.,  confider  well,  for  heaven's  fake,  and  as, 

you 
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you  value  your  future  happinefs,  before  you  give  them, 
any  indulgence.  Jf  you  have  the  misfortune  (for  a  very 
great  misfortune  it  commonly  is  to  your  fcx)  to  have 
fuch  a  temper  and  fuch  feiuiments  deeply  rooted  ia 
you,  if  you  have  fpirit  and  refolution  to  re  fife  the  foil- 
citations  of  vanity,  the  perfecudon  of  friends  (for  you 
will  have  loll  the  only  fiiend  that  would  never  ferfecutc 
you)  and  can  fupport  the  profpecl  of  the  many  incon- 
veniencies  attending  the  ftate  of  an  old  maid,  which 
I  formerly  pointed  out,  then  you  may  indulge  your- 
felves  in  that  kind  of  fentimental  reading  and  conver- 
fation  which  is. molt  correfpondent  to  your  feelings. 

BUT  if  you  find,  on  a  ftricl  felf-examination,  that 
marriage  is  abfolutely  eflential  to  your  happinefs,  keep 
the  fecret  inviolable  in  your  own  bofoms,  for  the  rea- 
fon  I  formerly  mentioned  ;  but  ihun  as  you  would  do 
the  molt  fatal  poifon,  all  that  fpeeies  of  reading  and 
conversation  which  warms  the  imagination,  which  en~ 
gages  and  foftensthe  heart,  and  raifes  the  tafte  above  the 
level  of  common  iiie.  If  you  do  othenvife,  confider 
the  terrible  conflict  of  paflions  this  may  afterwards 
raifc  in  your  brealls,  . 

JF  this  refinement  once  takes  deeprootiri  your  in" 
and  you  do  not  obey  its  diclates,  but  marry  from  vul- 
gar and  mercenary  views,  you  may  never  be  able  to 
eradicate  it  entirely,  and  then  it  will  imbit:er  ail  your 
married  days.  InRead  of  meeting  with  fenfe,  delicacy, 
teademefs,  a  lover,  a  friend  an  equal  companion,  ia 
M  3  a  hufband, 
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a  hufband,  you  may  be  tired  with  infipidity  and  dul- 
xiefs  ;  ihocked  with  indelicacy,  or  mortified  by  indiffe- 
rence.    You  will  find  none  to  compaffionate,  or  even  > 
underflandyour  fufferings  ;  for  your  hufbands  may  not  • 
ufe  you  cruelly,  and  may  give  you  as  much  money  for  - 
your  clothes,  perfonal  expenfe^  and  domeilic  necefTa- 
ries,  as  is  fuitab!e-to  their  fortunes.     The  world  there- 
fore wotfld  lookon  you  as  unreafonable  women,  and  that 
tlid  hat  deferve  to  be  happy,  if  you  were  not  fo. — To~ 
iVold  theie  complicated  evils,  if  you  are  determined- 
at  all  events  to  marry,  I  would  ad vife  you  to  make  all  •' 
your  reading  and  amufements  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  do  not* 
ssflcct  the  heart  nor  the  im agin ation,  except  in  the  ' 
way  of  wit  or  humour,, 

1  H  A  v E  no  view  by  thefe  advices  to  lead  your  tafles  ; 
1  on!y  want  to  perfuade  you  of  the  necefiity  of  know- 
:;r;g  your  o\vn  minds,  which,  though  feemingly  very 
jrafy,  h  what  yourfex  feldom  attain  on  many  important 
eccafions  in  life,  but  particularly  on  this  of  which  I  arrt- 
^peaking.  There  is  not  a  quality  I  more  aaxioufly 
xvifli  you  to  pcfTefs,  than  that  collected  decifive  fpirit 
which  reils  on  itfelf,  which  enables  you  to  fee  where 
your  true  happinefs'iies,  and  to  purfue  it  with  the  moft 
Determined  refolution.  In  matters  of  bufinefs,  follow 
the  advice  of  thofe  who  know  them  better  than  your- 
felves,  and  in  whofe  integrity  you  can  confide  ;  but  in 
,r;rs  of  tafte,  that  depend  on  your  own  feelings, 
TO-  fult  no  one  friend  whatever,  but  confuU  your  own 

IP 
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IF  a  gentleman  makes  his  addrefles  to  you,  or  gives 
you  reafon  to  believe  he  will  do  fo,   before  you  allow 
your  affections  to  be  engaged,  endeavour  in  the  moft 
prudent  and  fecret  manner,  to  procure  from  your  friends 
every  neceffary  piece  of  information  concerning  him  ; 
fach  as  his  character  for  fenfe,  his  morals,  his  temper, 
fortune   and   family  ;  whether  it  is  diitinguifhed   for* 
parts  and  worth,  or  for  folly,  knavery,  and  loathfome* 
hereditary  difeafes.      When  your   friends   inform  yo»» 
of  thefe,  ihey  have  fulfilled   their  duty.     If  they   go^ 
further,  they  have   not  that  deference   for  you  which 
a  becoming  dignity  on  your  part  would  effectually 
command,  . 

WHATEVER  your  views  are  in  marrying,  take  every,; 
poflible  precaution  to  prevent  their  being  difappoint- 
ed.  If  fortune,  and  the  pleafures  it  brings,  are  your 
aim,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  fettlements  of  a  join- 
ture  and  childrens  provifuns  be  ample,  and  properly- 
fecured  ;  it  is  neceflary  that  you  mould  enjoy  the  for-- 
tune  during  your  own  life.  The  principal  fecurity  ycu> 
can  have  for  this  will  depend  on  your  marrying  a  good- 
natured  generous  man,  who  defpifes  money,  and  who 
will  let  you  live  where  you  can- bell  enjoy  that  pJeafure^ 
that  pomp  and  parade  of  life  for  which  you  married 
liim, 

FROM  what  I  have  faid,  you  will  eafily  fee  that  I 
could  n«ver  pretend  to  advife  whom  you  mould  mar- 
ry ;  but  I  can  with  great  confidence  advife  whom  you 
ihould  not  marry.  AVOID 
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AVOID  a  companion  that  may  entail  any  hereditary 
difeafe  oa  your  pofterity,  particularly  (that  moft  dread- 
ful of  all  human  calamities)  madnefs,  It  is  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  mn  into  fuch  a  danger,  and  in  my 
opinion,  highly  criminal. 

Do  not  marry  a  fool  ;  he  is  the  moft  intractable  of 
all  animals  ;  he  is  led  by  his  paffions  and  caprices, 
and  is  incapable  of  hearing  the  voice  of  reafon.  It 
may  probably  too  hurt  your  vanity  to  have  huibands 
for  whom  you  have  reafon  .to  blufh  and  tremble  every 
time  they  open  their  lips  in  company.  But  the  worit 
circumfunce,  that  attends  a  fool,  is  his  ccnftant  jea- 
loufy  of  his  wife  being  thought  to  govern  him.  This 
rend  rs  it  impoflible  to  lead  him,  and  he  is  continually 
doing  abfurd  and  difagreeable  things,  for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  fhevV  he  dare*  do  them. 

A  RAKF.  is  always  a  fufpicious  huflund,  becaufe 
he  has  only  known  the  moll  worthlefs  of  your  fex.' 
He  likewife  entails  the  wortt  difeafes  on  his  wife  and 
children,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  any. 

IF  you  have  a  f-.nfe  of  religion  yourfelves,  do  not 
think  of  hufbands  who  have  none.  If  the>  have  to- 
lerable underllandings,  they  will  be  glad  that  you  have 
religion,  for  their  own  f^kes,  and  for  the  fake  cf  their 
families  ;  but  it'will  fink  you  in  their  efteem.  If  they 
are  weak  men,  they  will  be  continually  teazing  and 
fhocking  you  about  your  principles. — If  you  have 
children,  you  will  iufifer  the  cioft  bitter  diflreCs,  in 

feeing 
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feeing  ail  your  endeavours  to  form  their  minds  to  vir- 
tue and  piety,  all  your  endeavours  to  fee u re  their  prc- 
fent  and  eternal  happinefs  fruitraied,  and  turned  into 
ridicule. 

As  I  look  on  your  choice  of  a  hufbani  to  be  of  thf 
greatefl  confequence  to  your  happinefs,  I  hope  you 
will  make  it  with  the  utmoft  circumfpedlion.  Do  not 
give  way  to  a  fudden  fally  of  paffion,  and  dignify  it 
with  the  name  of  love. — Genuine  love  is  not  founded 
in  caprice  ;  it  is  founded  ia  nature,  on  honourable 
views,  on  virtue,  on  fimilarity  of  taftes  and  fympathy 
of  fouls.- 

IF  you  have  thefe  fentiments,  you  will  never  marry 
any  one,  when  you  are  not  in  that  fituation,  in  point* 
of  fortune,  which  is  neccffdry  to  the  happinefs  of  either 
of  you.  What  that  competency  m-ay  be,  can  only  be 
determined,  by  your  own  taftes.  It  would  be  ungene- 
rous in  you  to  take  advantage  of  a  lover's  attachment, 
to  plunge  him  into  difirefs  ;  and  if  he  has  any  honour, 
no  perfonal  gratification  will  ever  tempt  him  to  enter 
into  any  connexion  which  will  render  you  unhappy, 
Jf  you  have  as  much  between  you  asjo  fatisfyall  your 
reafunable  .demands,  it  is  fufficient, 

I  "SHALL  conclude  with  endeavouring  to  remove 
a  difficulty  which  muft  naturally  occur  to  any  womaa 
of  reflection  on  the  (ubjcQ.  of  marriage.  What  is  to 
become  of  all  thefe  refinements  of  delicacy,  that  dig-s 
iiity  of  manners,  which  checked  all  familiarities,  and- 

fufpended 
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fufpended  deiire  in  refpeftful  and  awful  admiration  ? 
In  anfwer  to  this,  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  if  motives 
of  intereil  or  vanity  have  had  any  flure  in  your  refolu- 
tions  to  marry,  none  of  thefe  chimerical  notions  will 
give  you  any  pain  ;  nay  they  will  very  quickly  appear 
as  ridiculous  in  your  own  eyes,  as  they  probably  al- 
ways did  in  the  eyes  of  your  huibands.  They  have 
been  fentiments  which  have  floated  in  your  imagina- 
tions, but  have  never  reached  your  hearts.  But  if 
thefe  fentiments  have  been  truly  genuine,  and  if  you 
have  had  the  Angular  happy  fate  to  attach  thofe  who 
Mnderftand  them,  you  have  no  reafon  to  be  afraid. 

MARRIAGE  indeed,  will  at  once  difpel  the  enchant- 
ment raifed  by  external  beauty  ;  but  the  virtues  and 
graces  that  rirft  warmed  the  heart,  that  referve  r.nd 
delicacy  which  always  left  the  lover  fomethir.g  further 
to  wilh,  and  often  made  him  doubtful  of  your  fenilbiiity 
cr  attachment,  may  and  ought  ever  to  remain,  ^ne 
tumult  of  pafHon  will  neceiTarily  fubiide  ;  but  it  will 
be  fucceaded  by  an  endearment,  that  affecls  the  heart 
in  a  more  equal,  more  fenfible,  and  tender  manner. — 
But  I  mull  check  myfelf,  and  not  indulge  in  defcrip- 
tions  that  may  mifiead  you,  and  that  too  fentlbly  awake 
the  remembrance  of  my  happier  days,  which,  perhaps, 
it  were  better  for  me  to  forget  forever. 

I  HAVE  thus  given  you  my  opinion  on  fome  of  the 
moil -important  articles  of  your  future  life,  chiefly  calcu- 
lated for  that  period  when  you  are  juftenteiing  the  world. 

I  have 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  fame  peculiarities  of  opi- 
nion, which,  from  their  contradiction  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  world,  I  might  reafcnably  have  fuf- 
pe&ed  were  not  fo  well  founded.  But  in  writing  to 
you,  I  am  afraid  my  heart  has  been  too  full,  ajid  too 
warmly  interefled,  to  allow  me  to  keep  this  refolution. 
This  may  have  produced  fome  embarrafimenr,  and 
fome  feesning  contradictions.  What  I  have  written 
has  been  the  amufement  of  fome  folitary  hours,  and 
has  ferv;ed  to  divert  fome  melancholy  reflections, — I 
am  confcious  I  undertook  a  taflc  to  which  I  was  very 
unequal  ;  but  I  have  difcharged  a  part  of  my  duty. — 
You  will  at  leaft  be  pleafed  with  it,  as  the  lad  mark 
.of  your  father's  love  and  attention. 


THE  END, 
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